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ISCOED IN MAELOR SAESNEG. 


THIs name occurs three times within a radius of five 
miles. There are the parishes of Is y Coed, near Wrex- 
ham; and of Bangor Is y Coed, which occupies both 
sides of the Dee; and this township. The word means 
“below the wood or forest”, and not only implies that 
this part was reckoned the lowlands of the district,’ but 
also indicates the outskirts of the great “holt” or forest 
that formerly covered the higher lands on the Cheshire 
side of the river. At the east and west ends of this 
township, the name “Gelli” (grove) is found, which may 
possibly refer to Druidical worship. The successive 
stages of Christian worship may more easily be dis- 
cerned. There is a “ Maes y Groes’ (field of the cross), 
and close by the “ Hén Ris”,’ written sometimes “ Hen- 
gwayes” (probably “hen grwys’=the old crosses). 
There are also traces of many buildings; and it may be 
that these were ecclesiastical, as we have the words 


1 Celyddon Is y Coed was the name for the Scotch Lowlands. 

2 Owen Pughe gives “rhws” =cultivated ground. 

8 The frequent occurrence of this word in the nomenclature of 
this district, e. g., Henriis, Henwayes, Hendre, Hengoed, Hen Dinas, 
suggests an occupation anterior to its permanent settlement ; such, 
for instance, as we can well conceive to have been dispersed in the 
fierce and frequent inroads to which it was exposed in early times; 
and it may be the clue to the early name of Hanmer also.—Eb. 
Arch. Camb. 
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“‘lletyon” (lodgings)' and “‘ Kil-green” (the green of the 
cell) applied to them. There is, indeed, much proba- 
bility that this was one of the offshoots of the great 
Monastery at Bangor. There is reason also to suppose 
that there was a cell in the adjoining township of Bron- 
ington, and another at Erbistock, in connection with 
that Monastery. .Whenever the British parish at this 
end of what is now called Maelor was formed, it is 
almost certain that its church was called “Eglwys y 
Groes”, and the Saxons appear to have given the parish 
the kindred name, in their own tongue, of “Croxton”. 

Eight coins, mostly of Constantine and of his son, 
have been found within the last forty years on what is 
believed to have been the site of the church ; and from 
the extensive church lands mentioned in Domesday as 
lying within this district, it is probable that the church 
hereabouts was amply endowed in pre-Saxon times, as 
it evidently was in the pre-Norman period. When the 
Saxon period in Iscoed commenced, it would appear 
that a new site was chosen for its church ;—the site 
which is still occupied by the Chapel of St. Mary, White- 
well. The small spring and well of pure water there 
may, perhaps, have been one of the Druidical /ffynnonau; 
and doubtless, as was the usual rule, it afterwards sup- 
plied the water that was used for the purposes of 
Christian worship. It is not known, indeed, on what 
authority its dedication to the Virgin rests; and we 
should be more disposed to think that it was formerly, 
as now, called the Chapel of the Whitewell. But some 
have held that Offa, who dedicated his church at Lich- 
field to St. Mary and St. Chad, may have divided the 
ancient district of Eglwys y Groes (which probably 
included Beddesfeld and Burwardeston), and dedicated 
Hanmer to St. Chad and Whitewell to St. Mary.® 


1 In times past it appears to have been not unusual to leave be- 
quests to provide “lodgings” for Irish labourers along the line they 
would travel on their harvest journeys to and fro. Such provision, 
I have been told, was made along this very line at Pentrehobin, 
near Mold.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 

2 Kil-hendre is a name near Erbistock. 

8 This could hardly be, as dedications to the Virgin were not 
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To the north of the Chapel are two large mounds, 
which, with a third that has been removed, were found 
to contain bones and fragments of sepulchral pottery.’ 
Iscoed is probably included together with Tybroughton 
(Hanmer parish) in the Domesday manor of Burward- 
eston ; and if so, there need be little doubt that its 
church endowments were amply continued or renewed 
throughout the Saxon times until the days of King 
Canute, when a change occurred, and they were lost, 
one salina or salt-pit of the high annual value of twenty- 
four shillings being reckoned amongst them.? 

The Danes would seem to have overrun this district, 
and there are still traces of their presence. 

Deprived of its endowments, Iscoed appears, in course 
of time, to have become annexed to the parish of Weston 
(Whitchurch) in Salop. We find as evidences of this, 
in the first place, that the boundary between Iscoed and 
Hanmer parish was called the Chequer Brook and the 
Chequer Lane; referring, no doubt, to the arms of the 
Warren family (Norman lords from the Conquest? until 
A.D. 1260), who bore sway up to those limits in that 
direction ;* and secondly, that in the Taxation of the 
Ninths,’ in 1341, a part of the parish of Whitchurch 
was in Flintshire, which county was not included in 


known in this country at so early a date. Moreover, the dedication 
of Lichfield Cathedral to St. Chad and St. Mary is assigned to 
Bishop Roger de Clinton, c. a.p. 1140. See Anglia Sacra, i, 434; 
Tanner’s Notitia, 1744, p. 435.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 

1 Similar to that described by Sir John Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 
p. 165, fig. 157. 

® The Wich at Northwich at that time was valued at 35s., and 
that at Middlewich at 25s.; and when we remember that here only 
the Lower Wich was in Iscoed (the other being on the Cheshire side 
of the water), it is plain that the former importance of these now 
forlorn and deserted hamlets must have been considerable. It 
accounts for the Maes y Groes being established there in British 
times, and Whitewell (or, as some would explain it, Wich-well) Chapel, 
not far distant, afterwards. 

8 See Eyton’s Salopia, x, 21. 

* These arms occur on some early floriated crosses at Bangor, 
figured in Pennant’s Tours in Wales, i, 302.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 

5 Inquis. Nonarum, p. 183. 
62 
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that assessment. At what date Iscoed fell back into 
its Domesday connection with Cheshire, and became 
part of Malpas parish, we do not know; but in 1657 
it was proposed to make it into a separate parish, as 
appears from the following inquisition’ taken at Worth- 
enbury, in the county of Flint, the-20th day of May, 
in the year aforesaid : 


“The saide Jurors upon their oathes doe finde that the Chap- 
pell of Whitewell, in the Township of Iscoide, is in the County 
of fflint, and that the Tithes of the Township of. Iscoide are 
annexed and belonging to y® p’sh Church of Malpas, w* is in 
y°® County of Chester. And that Mr. Holland and Mr. Main- 
waring are Jointe or fellow Incumbents of y® s* p’ish Church of 
Malpas. And that the Lord Brereton and others are Patrons 
thereof. And that heretofore y® cure of y® said Chappell of White- 
well was supplied by curates appointed by the Parsons of Mal- 
pas, who had some small salaries for their paines. But that now 
the said Parsons of y® Malpas of late placed to bee Curate there 
one Mr. Joseph Hanmer,’ to whom they allow all the Tithe Corne 
and hey of y® said Township of Iscoide, reserving to themselves 
the rest of y® small Tithes, and a certaine rent of fforty shillings 
a yeare. And y®s*Jurors upon their oathes doe further finde 
that y® said p’ish of Malpas is a very great p’ish containing in it 
22 townships over and besides y® s¢ township of Iscoide and 
y® townships of Bickerton and Broxton (w* said two townships 


. are lately severed from Malpas and annexed to Hart Hill. And 


that y® Tithes of y® said Parish are worth neare 400" a yeare, 
beside y® said Townships of Iscoide, Bickerton, and Broxton ; 
and that there is at least 50% per an’ (besides the Tithes) in 
Gleabe landes belonging thereunto, and two very faire Parsonage 
houses thereupon, all now enjoyed by y® said Incumbents. And 
that y® Tithes of y® said Township of Iscoide are worth 504 per 
per an’, and y* y® Chappell of Whitewell is three miles or there- 
abouts distant from y® said Parish church of Malpas, and that 
some part of y® said Township of Iscoid is about fower miles dis- 
tant from the p’ish Church of Malpas. That there is noe Church 
nor Chappell neare whereto it may be anexed; but that there- 
fore they think fitt and convenient that y®said Chappell of White- 


1 “This Inquisition was taken before Luke Lloyd, Owen Barton, 
and others, by virtue of a comis’on from his highnes Lord Protector of 
the Co’onwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” (Emral Papers.) 

2 If this was the Mr. Joseph Hanmer who was instituted rector 
of Marchwiail in 1688, his real name was Ellis, and he was born in 
the parish of Middle. See Gough’s History of Middle, p. 160, and 
Harl. MS. 1971, p. 131. 
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well (in y® Township of Iscoide aforesaid, in the County of fflint) 
bee separated from y® parish of y® Malpas, and that y® said Chap- 
pell of Iscoide be made a Parish Church ; and that y® Tithes of 
y° said Township of Iscoide be anexed to y® said Parish Church 
of Whitewell for y® maintenance of a preaching minister there. 
And further wee finde that there is a river called y® river of 
Elfe, w* another dangerous brooke w“ lieth betweene Iscoide 
and Malpas, whereby y® passage (as it is dangerous) soe often 
hindereth y® Inhabitants of Iscoide from going to Malpas to par- 
take of ordinances in publique.” 

Whether this arrangement was carried out for the time 
is uncertain. If it was, the old state of things was soon 
returned to. Bickerton, which is here said to have been 
already annexed to Hart Hill, remained part of Malpas 
till about 1840 ; and so, in this case, we find the burial 
of a curate of Whitewell recorded in the Hanmer Regis- 
ter about 1750. The old black and white chapel of 
timber and plaster was pulled down in 1830, having 
given way when an attempt was made to enlarge it. 
One who was present at the time, states that its walls 
were constructed in great part of wicker-work which 
was recognised at once to be of Saxon workmanship. 
This fact, together with the smallness of its size, pro- 
portioned no doubt to the very small population then 
existing in that district, is a valuable testimony to its 
great antiquity. A new chapel was built by Miss Con- 
greve, of Iscoed Hall, whose father, the Rev. Richard 
Congreve, was the first who had been buried in that 
ground in 1782.1 Amongst the monuments are the 
original one of Philip Henry, brought from Whitchurch 
at the request of the rector in the year 1841, in order 
that an epitaph in English might be substituted there ; 
also one to Mrs. Martha Congreve, 1809; and another 
to Joseph and Theodosia Lee, of Redbrook; one to 
John and Grace Parsons, of Wirswall; and one to 
Charlotte Harriet Godsal, 1861; besides memorial win- 
dows to Philip Lake Godsal, the Honourable Grace Ann 
Godsal, and Joseph Lee the younger. 

With regard to the manorial rights of Iscoed, it is 
unfortunate that so few records remain to show through 


1 There is a handsome monument to him in the chapel. 
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what hands they passed in their way from Robert Fitz-: 
Hugh, Domesday Lord of Malpas, and his heirs,’ until 
their ultimate reversion to the Crown. In the time of 
Llewelyn, if not before, the Welsh princes had recovered 
their rights, and Queen Emma, widow of Griffith ap 
Madoc of Powys, died seised? of the land of Maelor 
Saesneg, within which Iscoed lies. In Caradoc’s History 
of Wales (p. 179) it is said that, finding Edward I 
would not “deal fairly by her and her sole surviving 
son, she conveyed her estate to the Audleys, her own 
kin, who, getting possession of it, took the same 
from the king, from whom it came to the house of 
Derby.” It has been noticed already that in the rei 
of Edward II there are traces of the Warren family 
having had some hold upon Iscoed. In a.p. 1330, King 
Edward III appears to have been possessed of the 
manorial rights, and to have included them in the grant 
he then made to Lord Eubulo L’Estrange, and his wife 
and heirs, of the “terra and manor of Maelor Saesneg”, 
and it was in virtue of this grant that the Countess of 
Derby, in the seventeenth century, is stated to have 
rested her claim to negociate for the sale of such resi- 
duary rights as were still remaining to her in that 
manor. When the sale was effected in 1656, Sir Thomas 
Hanmar, Bart., Mr. Lloyd, of Halghton, and Mr. John 
Bridgeman, shared the purchase, £1,050 being the 
amount paid for them. Iscoed appears to have formed 
one of the constituent parts of the manorial rights so 
disposed of. In the succeeding century the Iscoed share 
fell by purchase into the hands of the Hanmers of Fens, 
and it is still possessed by that family. 

With respect to the landed estate of Iscoed, as distin- 
guished from the manor, it is recorded that in the course 
of the fourteenth century the heirs of Iorwerth Voel,® 


1 One of the farms, called “ Eastwick’s Tenement”, paid till lately 
a small charge to the Lords Cholmondeley,—a trace, probably, of 
the Malpas barony. Sir Roger de Estwick lived about a.p. 1218. 

2 Ing. post Mortem, 5 and 6 Edward I. 

8 Torwerth Voel was one of the many distinguished descendants 
of Tudor Trevor, Earl of Hereford. Pennant says that they were 
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lord of Maelor Saesneg in 1313 were in possession of it, 
and so continued until it passed out of their holding, 
by the marriage of the heiress with one of the Roydons' 
of Holt, whose ultimate heir was one year old in 1674. 
The family of the Jennings,’ of Gopsal, appear to have 
resided here afterwards, but whether as owners or 
tenants is not ascertained. In the early part of the 
following century it became, by purchase, the property 
of William Hanmer, Esq., of Fens, who died in 1754, 
leaving an only daughter and heiress, the wife of A. Cur- 
zon, Esq., with whom the estate passed into that family. 
Subsequently, Lord Curzon sold’ it to the Rev. R. 
Congreve, whose family remained in possession until the 
year 1841, when Miss Marianne Congreve sold it to the 
late Philip Lake Godsal, Esq., who added the neigh- 
bouring Hall of Wolvesacre® (which some suppose to be 
the old manorial residence) to his other property there. 

Other ancient families connected with Iscoed were 
the Dickwys,* Edowe,® Puleston of Pen-y-bryn, Lloyd*® 


reckoned the nobility of the Princes of Powys. There is a handsome 
monumental stone to Gwladys, wife of Iorwerth Voel, in Hanmer 
Church. Her name is there spelt “ Wladvs”. 

1 Harl. MS. 1971-2. Ina list of those who compounded for their 
estates (Thomas Dring, London, 1655) is “ Royden, John, of Escoyd, 
Denbigh, £0090: 0: 0, Gentleman.” The Roydons had property at 
Holt, which accounts for “ Denbigh’’ being written. 

2 “Thos. Jennings, A.D. 1599, descended from Thos. Jennings of 
Oldcastle (Malpas) by seven descents.”’ (Harl. MS. 6172.) William 
Jennings of Iscoyd, co. Flint, Gent., dates his will, 3lst Jan. 1674, 
It was proved at Chester the 3rd of March following. He mentions 
his loving friend and brother, Joseph Hanmer of Marchweal. His 
own brother, John Jennings, succeeds to “ Iscoyd messuage and the 
heirlooms”. 

3 Bishop Bridgeman purchased from Richard Egerton, Esq., in 
1635, the manor of Malpas, as also Wolvesacre, Wigland, and Bryne- 
pits. In 1667 (January 6th) Philip Henry makes this note, “ The 
school taken now from Whitw. Chap. to Wigland by S’r O. B.” 

* This name occurs in the Scrope and Grosvenor Award, a.p. 1385- 
1390. 

5 In Harl. MS. 2151. Randle Holmes gives a sketch of a slab- 
stone with floriated cross chiselled upon it, in Malpas Church, to 
M. Edowe of Iscoyd, 1609. Others of the name, in Hanmer, are 
noticed by the Rev. D. R, Thomas in his History of the Diocese of 
St. Asaph, p. 826. 8 Harl. MS. 9864. 
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of the Bryn in Hanmer, the Teggins, and the Mathewes, 
of Broad Oak.! The pedigree of these last, who had 
been long settled in Bronington, is in the handwriting 
of the Rev. Matthew Henry, and has not hitherto been 
published. 

“A pedigree of the Matthewes’s, which I find in my 
grandfather Matthewe’s hand : 


“ Bleddyn ap Kinwyn 
Meredith 
Madock 
Enion 
Rhyn . 
Matthew Gough bore azure, Kyhelin Another pedigree makes David 
three boars argent passant Jemmy Gogh __ to be the son of Matthew 
in pale.? Iorwarth Gough. 
Ednevet 
David 
Jemm 
Griffit 
Madock=Margaret, daughter and heir to 
28 H. 6th Matthew‘ Gough, Esq., a great cap- 
f tain in France 








1 Thomas Howell of the Broad Oke was living on 3 March, 1572, 
his wife Ales having been then buried at Malpas. In 1604, John 
Howell of Broad Oke in the township of Iscoyd, in the co. of Flint, 
gentleman, makes his will, and leaves a legacy to the Rt. Worl. Sir 
Thomas Brereton. Afterwards it became the property of John 
Benyon of Ashe Magna, gent., who had married Jane, daughter of 
the said John Howell. John Benyon, in view of his daughter Sarah’s 
marriage with Daniel Matthewes of Bronington, gentleman, agreed 
to settle Broad Oke on them and on their issue. 

2 In Harl. MS. 4181, p. 315, the crest of the family is an arm 
erected, in armour, holding up a dragon’s head erased vert. Their 
motto, “ Post tristia leta.”’ 

8 “Third son.” (Harl. MS. 4181, p. 314.) 

4 William of Worcester (Itin., p. 357) says that ‘‘ Ewen Gough, 
father of Matthew Gough, Esquire, was bailiff of the manor of Hang- 
mer; that the mother of Matthew Gough is called Hawys, and her 
father is called Davy Handmere”; adding, “ Morte Matthei Gough 
Cambria clamitat, Ogha.” This famous Welshman (whose descent 
from Sionas Goch, lord of Llanerch Banna, is given in Harl. MS. 
6831, p. 318) was born in A.D. 1386, and was eompanion in arms of 
the great Talbot. His deeds of valour are frequently mentioned by 
Hollingshed and the old chroniclers. He was killed on London 
Bridge in Cade’s rebellion, when fighting with the Lord Scales on 
behalf of the citizens, a.D. 1450. His death is noticed by Shake- 
speare in Henry VI, Part 2nd, Act IV, scenes v and vii. 
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J oe daughter to Philip ap David ap Madock. She and her sister 
Joan were coheirs to Meredith ap Madock ap Grif. Vychan Rich. 
ap Grif. Vychan 
Matthew—Katherin, daughter to Edw. ap David ap Madock 


William=Eleanor, daughter to John Meredith 


| 
Thomas=Eleanor, daughter to John ap Thomas ap Meredith 
ap Madock bach 
Daniel—Sarah, daughter to John Benyon 


Katherin—Philip Henry.! 


The old house at Broad Oak was pulled down by an 
agent of Philip Henry Warburton, and supplied ma- 
terials for building three farmhouses. The oaks in the 
immediate neighbourhood, but on premises held by 
lease from’ Mr. Hanmer, of Fens, seem to have been 
afterwards an occasion of dispute. In Tonge’s Life of 
Matthew Henry, we find, “a.p. 1710-11, May 2nd. 
Heard from Broad Oak that Mr. Hanmer has cut down 
the lesser of the great oaks. I wrote to him about it.” 
“May 5th, I hear Mr. Hanmer, when my letter was 
brought in, would not receive it or read it, but ordered 
it to be burnt; and the great oak to be cut down, 
though he had promised Mr. Key it should not. I 
would learn to take wrong; I have reason to think he 
could not justly do it”, ‘“ May 14th. The broad oak 
was a week in falling.” 

At the neighbouring place, called the Wiche, are two 
adjacent hamlets upon the river Elfe,* named respec- 
tively, in former times, the Upper and Lower Dyrte- 
wich. The three salt springs at the former are on the 
Cheshire side ; the two at the Lower Wiche are in the 


1 Philip Henry’s grandson, of the same name, took his mother’s 
name of Warburton on succeeding to her Cheshire property. His 
nephew, Philip Henry Keay, Esq., succeeded him, from whom the 
Broad Oak estate came to its present possessors. 

2 Tt is said that Philip Henry, with his wife and six children, 

could, with their extended arms, just clasp it. 
' 8 This name appears to have been derived from the root hal (unde 
halen, salt), dds; Latine, sal; and to have given to Nantwich its 
Welsh name, “ Nant yr Heledd Wen’’ (the stream of the white salt- 
pit). The epithet “ White” is also noticeable, from its neighbour- 
hood to our Whitewell.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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township of Iscoed and in Flintshire. They have not 

' been any of them used for some years. The following 
notices of one of these Wiches occur (Harl. MS., 139, 
on a page that had been cut out in 1779, but which was 
afterwards recovered.) 

The right of the Prestlond family to their property 
near Malpas and the Wyche appears to have been 
obtained by marriage with a Miss Brereton (heiress) 
whose grandfather had married one of the daughters, 
co-heirs, of David de Malpas ; the other of whom mar- 
ried Urian de St. Pierre. 

(26th Report, Welsh Records, p. 50, appendix) 28th 
Edward I. Urian St. Pierre held of Richard de Sutton 
in free soccage, two burgages in Malpas, and two salt- 
pits in Fulwich, by service of 20d. yearly; value,J mark. 

(27th Report). 23 Henry VII. Andrew, son of 
Richard Prestlond, quitclaims to Edmund Dudley and 
his heirs (of) two salt pits in Fulwich, where he had 
other property already, see 22 Henry VII, etc. 

18 Henry VIII. Lord Dudley sells to Wm. David- 
son, of Chester, merchant, two Wich houses, Nov. 29. 

19 Henry VIII. Wm. Davidson grants two Wiches, 
called two salt-houses, in townships of Over Wich and 
Layerwiche, in Iscoed, for use of Malpas Grammar 
School, founded by Sir Randolph Brereton in 1527. 

36 Henry VIII. Roger Brereton, knight, recovers 
from Humphrey Puleston de Malpas a bryne pitte, etc., 
in Overfulwiche. 

37 Henry VILL. (Suppression of Chauntries, certif. 
8, No. 31). 

“Mem’dum that within x yeres last past there was a Gramer 
S’hol erected in the syd Towne of Malpas, and the Soole maysre 
thereof haveynge lands and t’ents assygned for hys stipende to 
the yearly value of xii" The same lands now beynge resumed 
and taken by one S* Roger Brereton, Knyght, so that at this 


p’sent there ys no S’oole there left, Albeyt y* were verry neces- 
sary to haue S’oole there.” 


The following entries in the summary of the contents 
of the Chester deeds drawn by Randle Holmes have 
reference also to these Wiches. 
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Harleian MS. 2079, p. 138: “ Pl’tus p’x’ ant’ fest’ S’ti Lauren- 
tii, 18 Ed. II, before Judge Ingham, Will’mus de Hampton 
oppon’ se Vice-com’, Enyon! Goch de Fulwych de placito q‘ redd’ 
rationabil’ comptu’ suam de tempore quo fuit battus suus in 
Fulwych de recept’ denar’ ipsius Will’i, etc. But Enyon ap’ered 
not.” 

“ There was a writt granted, but returned non inventus. There 
was another writt, which was returned with habet corpus.” 


In Harl. MS., 1970, pages 264, 270, 271, 273, are 
notices of a trial between Abbot Biriton, of Haghmond, 
and Enyon Goch in 6 Richard II, but no traces of what 
it was about. The details must be among the Chester 
plea rolls. 

Harl. MS., 2079, page 144, 3 Edward III, John de 
Hildesley and William de Sutton “de feodo in 3 parti- 
bus de Overfulwich and Netherfulwich. 

There are several other deeds, relating to lawsuits at 
about the same date in respect of property at these 
Wiches, amongst the Chester rolls as appears by the 
notices in Harl. MS. 

An old paved road runs through Lower Wiche in the 
direction of the Cheshire Stretton. It has been sug- 
gested’ that it may be the Mala Platea of Giraldus. 
Where it was thought to have diverged in order to avoid 
the Fens’ Moss, a pavement has been found below the 
bog, reaching the whole length from the Shropshire 
side towards Fens’ Hall. 

The road from Whitchurch strikes off in the direc- 
tion of Ellesmere, at a point within the township of 
Iscoed, called the Red Brook,* having been made in 
accordance with a writ of 10 Edward I (Welch Roll 6) 
in which this locality, viz., “ La Rede Broc”, is expressly 
named. This writ, which was issued at a time when 
Iscoed and the adjoining parish of Hanmer were reputed 


1 This was, perhaps, the father of Matthew Goch. 

2 See Archeologia Cambrensis for July 1874, p. 208. 

3 To the south of the Upper House at Redbrook, and at a distance 
of about one hundred and fifty yards, are some traces of an older 
building which was, perhaps, moated. There was a large rookery 
there in 1830, and the Lent lily still grows in great abundance. 
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to be within the county of Salop, was directed accord- 
ingly to William de Botiler, “ Capitaneus munitionis 
Regis de Albo Monasterio Warenn’,” who was enjoined 
to see to the making of the road in question, while the 
Sheriff of Shropshire was at the same time ordered to 
render him his aid and counsel thereto. 

From the same point a road’ proceeds to Bangor also, 
which might be supposed to be an ancient one, were it 
not that during the whole length of its original course 
it bent to the right and left in the most unaccountable 
manner, in a continuous sort of zigzag. 

In a copy of award for the enclosure of Commons in 
Hanmer, A.D. 1777, the following names occur of Land- 
holders of Iscoed, who had also allotments upon Fens’ 
Moss: Philip Henry Keay, of Hefferston Grange, 
county Chester, Esquire, for his ancient lands ; William 
Painter, of Iscoed, gentleman; Asheton Curzon, of 
Hagley, county Stafford, Esquire, Brookes, of Iscoed, 
Gentleman ; William Challoner (of Redbrook) gentleman. 

The following names of fields and other places occur 
throughout the township, and are curious as showing 
the intermixture of languages along this border land. 
The numbers, as given in the Tithe Apportionment 
Map, are prefixed : 

84. Top Graig=top of the rock; but more pro- 
bably either “Top Cryg”, the top of the hillock, or “Top 
Grug”, the heather bank. 

18. Gethwellyn—Cae Llewelyn, 1.c. Llewelyn’s field. 

106. Cae High [ W. haidd]—barley field. 

206. Big ‘ Girthley [W. Gelli] hazel grove, on Pen- 
y-bryn Farm. 

There is also the Gelli Farm at the extreme west of 
Iscoed ; and a field called Gelli by Redbrook House. 


1 This is Whitchurch, not Oswestry. See Pipe Roll of a.p. 1277, 
June 8th, the year before the formation of the present county of 
Flint. 

* Reference may, perhaps, be made to this road in Welsh inqui- 
sitions. Right of way in Halghton, No. 6, 39th Elizabeth, “extra 
altam regiam viam a molendino vocat’ le olde myll in Halghton”. 
If so, it may be supposed to be of British origin. 
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- In each instance, as in others not far distant, there is a 
high mound natural or artificial, where Druidical rites 
might have been carried on, sheltered from observation 
by the hazel grove around. 

178. Panlither=1, Pant Ilithr, the hollow of the 
landslip; or, 2, Pant llethr, the hollow under the slope. 

207. The Tear Teag—Tir tég, #.¢., Fairland ; cf. Plas 
Teg, near Mold. 

256. Cae Ledion [W. Letyon]—lodgings. 

562. “Cae Thalin”, pronounced Cae Vallin, 7.¢., the 
apple-tree field. 

21. Little Broom Bannacle [W. Bannadl, broom] and 

34. Doley Meadow ;—Both instances of a Welsh 
name and its equivalent English combined. 

— Waen-Rydd=the meadow of the Hart (yr Hydd); 
of. “ Hart Hill.” 

39. Cae Riffin—Griffith’s field. 

46. Brun a funna—bryn y ffynnon, 1.e, the well bank. 

63. Cae Parber [Parbet, in Ordnance map}. This is 
the name of a wood on the Cheshire boundary. One 
family of the name still remains, the head of which be- 
lieves that he is of Danish descent. 

64. Par Carisan, qu, Pare Harrison ; 7.e., Harrison’s 
Park ? or Pare Garison, Garrison Field. 

67. Dogupley=Dol... ? 

126. Little Skibber [W. ysgubor—a barn | 

136. Catterus Field, either from cadros, battle-field, 
or “ Cae Coed-dyrus’, 7.e., thicket-field. 

134. Cae Shanock. 

403. Little “ Cae Crwn”—round field. 

406. The Gassack? qu., Cae Sych, the dry field ? 
Mention is made of a “ Bryn y Kessig” in an MS. of 
1613. 

-606. Twifer’s Croft? Tarfar’s. 

427. Bryn Owen may mean either Owen’s bank, the 
meadow (y waun) bank, or yew-tree (ywen) bank. 

Cae Shone Morys=John Morris's field. 

Kikron-? the round field, mentioned in a deed of 1613, 
as “Cae Cronn, alias David ap Goronwy field”. 
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Cae Methig—the Doctor's field. 

208. Callis Croft—cae Llys=the Court Croft. 

251. Little Hays [Sax]—the little park ; this is on 
Parkley Farm. 

352. Callow Hanmer, cae llo=the calves’ field. 

574. Cae Kattern, qu., Katrin—Catherine’s field. 

625. Great Gulvin (?), on Pinfold farm. 

333. Nook Shot Croft, near Kil Green. 


I am indebted to the Editor, to the late Rev. J. A. 
Jackson and to Major Jones, R.E., for the interpreta- 
tion of many of these words. 

M. H. Lez. 


Hanmer Vicarage, Whitchurch, Salop. 





ST. JOHN’S PRIORY, CAERMARTHEN.' 


THE old town, eastwards of the walls, formed the lord- 
ship of the Prior of Caermarthen until his religious 
house, dedicated to St. Teilo and St. John the Evan- 
gelist, was, with six hundred and forty-two others, sup- 
pressed by Act of Parliament in July 1539. This Priory, 
or Monastery as it was in later times called, stood 
within a quadrangle south of Priory Street, and near 
the centre of the wall next the river. Part of the build- 
ing was undestroyed until some ten years ago, when it 
was taken down to aid in erecting a row of small cot- 
tages near its site. The entrance to the Priory was 
from Priory Street, and the arched gateway is still 
there. To the right of the portal, when entered, is a 
tenement where a part of the wall (now closed up) shows, 
so it is said, an entrance to subterranean vaults. The 
Priory was occupied by six Augustine or Black Monks, 
so called from the dark robes worn by them ; and when 
we take into consideration the singular fact that a 


1. Read at Caermarthen as a continuation of the paper on the 
Castle, supra, p. 58. 
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causeway adjacent to the grounds of the Priory is even 
now known as the “ Nuns’ Walk”, we may fairly assume 
that these Augustine monks belonged to a sub-order 
called the Gilbertines, that allowed women to reside 
under the same roof as themselves, but separated by a 
party-wall. Towards confirming this suggestion, a deed 
of Dionysia, widow of John Loryng, and daughter of 
Bernard, states that the Prior and canons had given 
her a “‘corrody” (or allowance of meat, drink, and cloth- 
ing, at the Priory) to the end of her life, in exchange 
for her houses and lands bestowed on them by her. 

In the History of the Foundation of Battle Abbey, 
p.56, it is stated that Henry Beauclerk, the Conqueror’s 
fourth son, granted, when he became King of England, 
A.D. 1100-1135, the churches of St. Peter and St. Theo- 
- dore, “antiquissimis temporibus ibidem fundatam”, and 
the Pentewy lands in Llanstephan, which were distin- 
guished for the excellence of their crops, to the Abbey 
which his father had founded. It is very probable that 
Theodore is misread for Theulacus, the Latinised form 
of St. Teilo. Some years afterwards Bishop Bernard, 
elected to the see of St. David’s in 1115, was so charmed 
with the scenery about this old town of Caermarthen, 
that he, by dint of perseverance, induced Henry I to 
substitute Llangenhurste Abbey for St. Peter's Church, . 
and the exchange took place when Warner was Abbot 
of Battle. Bishop Bernard’s next step appears to have 
been to transfer the appropriation thus secured to the 
Priory of St. John’s, in the foundation of which we shall 
probably not be far wrong if we attribute to him no 
inconsiderable share; for from the foundation charter 
of Henry II, which we are enabled, by the names of the 
witnesses, to assign to the interval between a.D. 1176 
and 1184, we learn not only that the establishment had 
by that date been largely endowed, but that the Bishop 
himself had been one of its benefactors. The charter, 
in its more material points, runs as follows : 


“Henricus, Rex Anglie et Dux Normannie et Aquitanie et 
Comes Andegavie, Archiepiscopis, etc. ...Sciatis me pro salute 
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anime mee et antecessorum meorum et heredum meorum, con- 
cessisse et dedisse et hac carta mea confirmasse Deo et ecclesie 
Sancti Johannis Evangeliste de Kayermerdin et Canonicis ibi- 
dem Deo servientibus in perpetuam elemosinam, Veterem Civi- 
tatem de Kayermerdin cum omnibus pertinenciis suis... . Dedi 
eciam prefatis canonicis Ecclesiam Sancti Petri, que sita est in 
eadem civitate cum Capella de Castello meo de Kayermerdin et 
omnibus aliis capellis ad eandem ecclesiam pertinentibus. Pre- 


habent ex dono Bledrici Latimeri et ij**carucatas terre in Cwmau 
quas habeit ex dono Bernardi Menevensis Episcopi....Dedi 
eciam eis et concessi unam carucatam terre in Egliskein cum 
capella infra terminos eiusdem terre sita quam dedit eisdem 
Canonicis Alfredus Dryve, et unam carucatam terre que dicitur 
Pentewy Testibus Ricardo? Cantuarensis Archiepiscopo, 
Gyleberto,? Londinensis Episcopo, Petro* Menevensis Episcopo, 
Ranulfa de Glanville; Humfrido de Bohun, Hugone de Lacey. 
Apud Westmonasterium.”® 


In the year 1196 Meredydd ab Rhys appears, from 
the charter of William de Braos, lord of Brecon, convey- 
ing certain lands to the Priory, to have been the com- 
mander of his father’s army in the attack and capture 
of the town, already noticed, and during that brief occu- 
pation of the place he reduced the Priory to ashes, and, 
as the charter relates, ‘‘ predam predicti Prioratus ab- 
duxit, et homines plures interfecit”,—he conveyed his 
booty away, and slew many men. Meredydd,a “‘cour- 
teous young man, the terror of his enemies, and the 
love of his friends”, was slain by the Normans in 1201, 
near Cydweli, and his remains now lie in St. Mary’s 
churchyard in that town. His elder brother’s descend- 
ant, bearing the same name, Meredydd ab Rhys Mer- 
edydd, in the decade of 1280, gave to the Priory, of 
his own free will,—the same church and lands which 
William de Braos had years previously given, and which 
the latter had no just right to give, viz., Ebernant 

1 A carucate comprised as much land as could be tilled with a 
single plough in a year, computed at two hundred and forty acres. 

2 Consecrated in 1174, ob. 1184. 

8 Gilbert Foliot, 1163-87. 4 Peter de Leia, 1176-96. 

5 From the Inspeximus Charter of Richard II. At a future time 
we hope to print in full, among the “ Original Documents”, this and 
other charters illustrative of the history of this Priory. 
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Church with its appendant chapel of Conwil Elved, and 
the sanctuary and liberties appertaining to them. We 
learn from a charter of Edward I, that in 1290, Mere- 
dydd was in prison on account of his offences against 
the king, and that place of incarceration was, without 
doubt, within Caermarthen Castle. His father was 
captured on the 2nd of April, 1291, ina battle in which 
4,000 are said to have been slain, taken to York, con- 
demned and hanged. The next historical notice of 
Caermarthen Priory is found in a charter of Henry IV, 
dated the 16th of February, 1404, where he mentions 
the damages done to it by the abstraction of its records 
by the rebels, meaning, of course, Owen Glyndwr and 
his forces. The date of this occurrence (5th July, 
1403) is fixed by a letter written by the Constable of 
Dynevor on the 7th of that month: “I do you to 
wetyn that Owen Glendour, Henri Don, Res Duy, Res 
ap Griffith ap Llewelyn, and Res Gethin, hau y won 
the towne of Kermerdyn, and [Roger] Wigmor, Con- 
stable of the Castell had yeld up the Castell of Ker- 
merdin to Owein, and they hau y-brend the towne, y 
slay of men of the towne more than fifty men.” The 
Priory was rebuilt ; and Leland the Antiquary, enume- 
rating the “ Abbais and Prioris in South Wales,” rather 
more than a hundred years later, speaks of it as “ Cair- 
mardine, a Priori of Blake Chanons, standing in Old 
Cairmardine, on the river side,” but adds in another 
place the term “down,” in allusion apparently to its 
recent suppression.’ Cole, writing in the last century, 
calls it a mean structure, and says that the church, the 
walls of which were standing in his time, had but a 
single aisle. When the Endowed School Buildings 
were erected, the workmen frequently dug up portions 
of leaden coffins while excavating for the foundation ; 
and tradition exaggerates the usual assertion, to the 
effect that the monks, previous to their dispersion, cén- 
cealed a golden table and other valuables in a vault 
within the grounds. 


1 Itinerary, ed. 1769, vol. v, pp. 14 and 21. 
47TH SER., VOL. VIT. 7 
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Exclusive of the lands and houses which the priors 
held in Old Caermarthen, they owned nearly the whole 
of Trebersed ; the lands of Cwmau or Cymmerau (now 
subdivided into several farms) given by Bishop Bernard ; 
Maesyprior; the previously mentioned farm of Pentewy, 
which reverted to them from Battle Abbey ; four plough- 
lands (about 960 acres) in Eglwys Newydd, the gift of 
Bledri Latimer, progenitor of the Jones’s of Cwmegwili ; 
Mochein or Mwchau in Llanstephan ; a ploughland (or 
240 acres) in Llangain, given by Alfred “ Dryve,” 
“ Drew,” or “ Brine;” and other scattered lands. 

They also held in appropriation the churches of St. 
Peter, Abergwili, Ebernant, and its sanctuary, Llan- 
llwny, Llanfihangel-ar-arth, Llanybyddair and Mer- 
thyr near Cwrt Derllys ; and the chapels of Conwil, 
Canon Hill, the Castle, Cefncoed, Eglwys-Newydd, 
Manor Gain, St. Mary, Llanfihangel-Llechmeilir, now 
known as Llanfihangel Uwch Gwili, Llanfihangel-Rhos- 
ycorn, Llanfihangel Croes-feini on Waunllanau-ucha 
land, Llanllwch, Llandeilo-abercowyn, Llanllawddog, 
and Pencadair. At the dissolution, the yearly revenues 
were valued at £174 : 8: 8 in the whole, and £164 :0:4 
clearly, and were granted, 35 Henry VIII, to Richard 
Andrews’ and Nicholas Temple.? In the year 1684, 
the site came into the possession of Jesus College, 
Oxford, in whose hands it still remains. 

The priors also claimed Old Caermarthen in pure 
and perpetual alms; freedom of sale and purchase ; 
assize of bread and ale ; a weekly market on Monday, 
and a yearly fair on the 28th and 29th of August ; a 
daily court of Pie-poudre ; a fortnightly hundred court, 
which was held in St. Peter’s Church ; and a monthly 
Welsh court. Wrecks and Royal fish cast on their lands ; 
a pillory, prison, the custody of thieves and felons, a 
coroner, and freedom from all legal suits in Carmarthen- 


' The following year the House of the Carmelites or White Friars, 
at Denbigh, was also granted to Richard Andrews in conjunction 
with William Lisle. : 

* Tanner’s Notitia, 1744, p. 702. 
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shire and Cardiganshire, except at an assize presided 
over by a judge appointed by the king or prince. 
The Priors.—John Edrich or Istrigge, first on record ; 
Robert T., resigned 23rd March, 1253; John Chandos, 
; John Winter,’ 1344 and 1355 ; William Symonds, 
in 1362 and 1363 ; John Jussel, in 1369 ; William Tay- 
mer, in 1391; Thomas Bret, in 1399, and 1409; John 
Matthew, 1420; John Higgon, in 1428-9 ; Robert, in 
1429; William, in 1439 ; Thomas Morris Owen, circa 
1500, he was great grandson of Eineon, brother of 
Philip Morgan, Bishop of Worcester and Ely ; Griffith 
Williams, the last prior. 
‘Atowyn C. Evans. 





The Chartulary of this Priory was printed a few years 

o by the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, under the title, 
The Glnenen S. Johannis Bapt. de Caermarthen. It 
is a folio of fifty-nine pages, bound in boards ; but as 
the price (two guineas) puts it beyond the ordinary 
reach, it may not be amiss to reproduce here the list of 
charters and other documents that bear upon the his- 
tory, as given by Tanner in his Notitia Monastica, p. 
702, with an occasional note in brackets. 


“Vide in Mon. Angl., tom. ii, p. 282, Cartam R. Hen. 2 donan- 
tis totam civitatem Veteris Caermerin, cum eccl. S. Petri et 
capella infra castrum : et confirm. donationu’ Blederici Lacimeri, 
Bernardi Menevensis episcopi et Alfredi Drine.* 

“Prynne’s Records, vol. iii, p. 122 (perhaps 1122), 1034. 

“The MS, in the Harleian Library, 67 C 14, p. 149, ete. 

“Cart. 31 Hen. 3, m. 9 (Confirmat. Cart. Reg. Hen. 2). 

“Cart, 18 Ed. I, n. 78, pro advoc. eccl. de Eberunt. 

“Pat. 6 Ed. 2, p. 2, m. 21, de eccl. de Mecher. 

“Tnquis. 9 Ed. 2, n. 209 (Wall). 

“Claus. 10 Ed. 2, m. 23, de privilegiis tenentium suorum in 
vetere villa de Caermerdin. 

“Cart. 12, Ed. 2, n. 45 (de privilegiis Prioris quod ad merci- 
monia, mensuras, pondera, etc.). 


1 Swore fealty to Edward the Black Prince on his accession to 
the Principality. (Arch. Camb., “ Original Documents’’, p. clx.) He 
was also Chamberlain of South Wales. 

2 This charter calls it “ Ecclesia Sancti Johannis Hvangeliste”, not 


“ Baptiste”. Vide supra, p. 98, 1. 3. : 
7 
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“Cart. 1 Ed. 3, n. 72 (confirmatio 12 Ed. 2). 

“Pat. 2 Ed. 3, p. 2, m. 21. 

“Pat. 3 Ed. 3, p. 2, m. ult. vel penult. 

“ Brev. reg. 4 Ed. 3, m. 51. (Prior of St. John Bapt.,) Kaerm. ; 
toll of his men.) 

“Pat. 16 Ed. 3, p. 2, m. ult. vel. penult. 

“Pat. 1 Ric. 2, p. 4, m. 21 (confirmatio 1 Ed. 3). 

“Cart. 18 et 19 Ric. 2, n. 15, pro mercat. et feria apud Kar- 
marden. 

“Pat. 22 Ric. 2, p. 3, m. 5, de mess. et terris ibidem ; et m. 9, 
pro eccl. de Mertheire. 

“Pat. 1 Hen. 4, p. 6, m. 

“Pat. 5 Hen. 4, p. 2,m. 34. (Confirmatio possessionum in 
maneriis, terris, advocacionibus, etc., cartis et munimentis a re- 
bellibus subtractis, etc.) 

“Pat. 1 Hen. 5, p. 1, m. 33 (confirm. 5 Hen. 4). 

“Pat. 1 Hen. 6, p. 6, m. 7 et 17. 

“Pat. 14 Hen. 6, p. 1, m. 17, confirm. general. omnium terra- 
rum, etc., quia carte et munimenta prioratus combusta fuerunt 
per rebelles. 

“ Pat. 4 Ed. 4, p. 1, m. 16. 

“(Carta 1 Hen. 7, concedit Priori quod senescallus suus Ville 
Veteris Kermerdyn foret Coronator ejusdem Ville.)” 


Other records bearing upon the Priory have been in- 
dicated by Mr. R. W. Banks as follows: 


Close Rolls.—9 John, m. 8. Order to Wm. de Lond. to render 
to the Prior of Llanthony, of Gloucester, the Priory of Carmar- 
then. 

Inquis. post mortem, vol. i, 12 Ed. I, No, 50. Friars Minor of 
Kermardin Aqueduct. 

Originalia.—Roll No. 3, 6 Ed. II. The Prior appointed Cham- 
berlain of Kermerdyn. 

Royal Letters—No. 781. R(ichard), Bishop of St. David’s, 
prays the King that on account of the danger of the way, and 
the poverty of the Canons of St. John of Carmarthen, he would 
allow his Bailiff of Carmarthen to give the royal assent to the 
election which they shall make. 

No. 1989. Letter from the Superior and Canons of Carmar- 
then to the King, touching their election of an abbot, a.p. 1281. 

No. 1990. Letter of the Bishop of St. David’s about the same 
matter. Same year. 

Ep. Arch. Camb. 


1 Observe the different dedication. 
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MONA ANTIQUA. 
DINAS AND MORWYDD YMRAWYR. 


A @LANcE at the Ordnance or any other good map of 
Anglesey, will show that the most northerly point of 
the island consists of a bold promontory, not quite three 
furlongs long by one broad, lying north-west and south- 
east ; surrounded on all sides, excepting a narrow isth- 
mus at its south-east end, by land very little above the 
high water level. And we may further glean, from 
inspecting the Map of the Geological Survey, that its 
isolation from the mainland, and the highly contorted 
state of the strata in it and the neighbouring rocks, are 
attributable to a fault passing from the shore at the 
isthmus above mentioned, and running inland for a mile 
and a half in a south-westerly direction. Several names 
are given to this headland, as Dinas, Pen Dinas, Dinas 
Badrig, Dinas Cynfor,—all having reference to it as a 
post of defence. No mention is made of it by Rowlands 
in Mona Antiqua. Miss A. Llwyd, who wrote her His- 
tory of Anglesey in 1833, and Lewis in his Topographi- 
cal Dictionary (published the same year), briefly allude 
to it in almost the same words: “Near this spot” (Llan- 
lliana) “are the remains of a British fortress called 
Dinas”. The next notice I find of it is in a small tract 
of 14 pages, entitled Amlwch and its Copper-Mines,' 
where the parish is said to be bounded “on the north- 
west by the Ddinas or citadel”, of which it is further 
remarked that “we cannot pass by the Ddinas without 
making the observation that it was at this place the 
Romans first invaded Anglesey...... Numerous traces of 
their defences are yet visible...... The last battle of the 
Druids was fought here” (p. 3). We do not find it in 


1 Second edition, corrected and enlarged. Beaumaris: printed 
by Enoch Jones, Wrexham Street, 1848. 
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Mr. Longueville Jones’ Mona Medieva ; neither is it enu- 
merated in his list of early British remains, where he thus 
speaks of the closely adjoining Llanlliana: ‘“ Llan Lleiana. 
—The nun’s church or chapel ; the remains of a small 
building, probably the retreat of an early female recluse, 
on the shore of a wild and most romantic bay or cove 
between Cemmaes and Amlwch.”! In a small pamphlet. 
of 32 pages,’ that gained a prize at the Amlwch Eis- 
teddvod in 1866, under the title of Hanes Amlwch a1 
Gymydogaethau (History of Amlwch and the Neigh- 
bourhood), there is so good a general account of this spot 
that I append a translation. The writer says: “ Near to 
Llanlleianau is an old British fortress; the largest, per- 
haps, not only in Anglesey, but in Wales. It is called 
Dinas or Pen Dinas ; but we may suppose that the ori- 
ginal name was Dinas Cynfor, either because it was 
built by Cynfor, or held by him on some occasion. We 
cannot say positively whether he was Cynfor ab Tudwal 
Mwynfawr ab Cadfan, grandfather of Arthur, or some 
one of the same name who lived in earlier times ; but 
at all events this place of defence was both large and 
well fortified. The hill whereon it is situated is high, 
and oblong in shape. On the land side the ascent is 
rather steep, and guarded by a strong earthwork within 
which is a deep ditch ; and on the sea side the face of 
the rock is very precipitous, being also more than 100 
feet high. At either end are two creeks, in one or other 
of which the boats or small craft of those early ages 
could find shelter from any wind. The name of one is 
Porth Seion” [perhaps a misprint for Porth Lleian]; 
“the other, Porth Cynfor. A remarkable thing has 
been observed in connection with this fortress, viz., that 
upon digging to the depth of about 1 foot into the ditch 
within the earthwork, sea-shore pebbles of from ten to 
twenty pounds weight each are met with ; which were 
doubtless carried up there from the two creeks above 
mentioned, and placed along the ditch so as to be avail- 


1 Arch. Camb., 1855, p. 26. 
? By Hugh Hughes (Ieuan Glan Eilian). 
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able for hurling down upon any host attempting to 
attack the stronghold ; and they would assuredly be 
found most effective missiles to use in such a situation, 
before the invention of firearms. A somewhat sheltered 
depression near its eastern end is occupied by the re- 
mains of a wall enclosing an area having a square of 
about 40 yards, and it is thought that an old covered 
way may be traced, leading thence down to Porth Cyn- 
for. It may be that within the above named area were 
the quarters of the officers, their wives and children ; 
and that the pathway was intended to enable them, 
when hard pressed, to retreat to their boats without 
the enemy’s knowledge.” 

It is further stated there was a paved road leading 
direct from hence to Aberffraw, traces of which are still 
to be seen at Cemmaes Fawr and Pant Heilyn ; and 
that there have been found remains of an extensive 
cemetery at Peibron (a name which, he says, should be 
written “‘ Bedd Fron”, Grave Bank), near at hand ; and 
that in carrying earth from a garden belonging to a 
house named Pen yr Orsedd, on the land of Glasgrig 
Fawr, there were discovered, under 6 feet of good earth, 
rows of urns that had been subjected to the action of 
fire, and contained human bones, Nearly the same 
thing is said in a book called Hanes Sir Fon’ (History 
of Anglesey), and again also in Cymru Hanesyddol,’ ete. 
(Wales Historical, etc.), although in both of the latter 
accounts the mistake is made of placing the “ Dinas” in 
Llanbadrig instead of Amlwch. 

I now proceed to give a more particular description 
of the present appearance and condition of the de- 
fences. On referring to the plan, it will be seen that 
there are on the only accessible—that is the landward— 
side of the hill for the greater part of its length, three 
lines of circumvallation. The owter commences at Porth 
Cynfor, where the earthwork and fosse forming it cross 
the isthmus, and where also was, probably, one, if not 


1 By T. Prichard ; Amlwch, printed by D. Jones, 1872, p. 100. 
* Edited by the Rev. Owen Jones. Blackie and Sons, 1875. 
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the chief, of the entrances ; from thence it is continued 
along the margin of what in former times must have 
been a small lake, its course being marked by a modern 
wall as far as the point where a culvert carries the road, 
leading to the large storehouse belonging to T. F. 
Evans,. Esq., across a small ditch, and that road indi- 
cates the line of its course the rest of the way to the 
head of Porth Llanlliana. There may have been an 
entrance at or near the above-named culvert, as well 
as below the steep rock at the Porth Cynfor end, for 
trackways lead down to both, but, owing to the carting 
of china-stone from the summit of the hill, it is now 
almost impossible to distinguish ancient from. modern 
approaches. The second line, an earthwork for the most 
part, springs from the inner defence, at a point imme- 
diately to the south-east of the main entrance, the way 
up to which passes through it at a point about fifty 
yards distant. It is carried in a westerly direction 
round the hill, and dies off at the steep rocks above 
the storehouse, beyond which it would not be needed. 
There is an opening through it, at a point nearly abreast 
of the culvert, which may have been an old entrance, 
but we cannot speak with certainty. The greatest dis- 
tance between the first and second lines is eighty yards. 
The third, or inner line of defence, starts from the steep 
rocks overhanging Porth Cynfur, a little to the north- 
north-east of the sheltered depression at that end, and 
takes a somewhat eccentric course, following the upper 
step of the hill until it also reaches the precipice howe 
the storehouse. A good deal of stone seems to have 
entered into its composition in the central portion, 
where there also appears to have been an additional 
work thrown out, having in it an opening, abreast of 
the one in the second line that faces the bend of the 
road near the culvert, within which, at its western corner, 
there was apparently another regular entrance into the 
interior. ‘This additional work encloses foundations of 
buildings; one circular, with a diameter of twenty-one 
feet, and two others apparently rectangular. There 
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are some slight traces, as of a wall, spring:ng from its 
south-east corner, following a line dotted on the plan, 
and again falling in with the inner vallum near the 
main entrance. Other dotted lines on the plan mark 
the supposed course of approaches. Disturbed founda- 
tions are to be met with more to the north-west inside 
the inner enclosure, but we must not suppose that 
those above enumerated were all the fortress contained, 
for the numerous ledges and snug crevices in the rock 
would afford plenty of places where dwellings may 
have once existed, whose remains have been entirely 
obliterated during excavations made for china-stone, 
which are to be seen all over the summit of the hill. 
As | said before, the carting away of this material— 
an altered felspathic rock used in the manufacture of 
porcelain-—has rendered it almost a hopeless task to 
trace out the ancient ways of approach, although with 
regard to the inner and second lines of defence, it seems 
highly probable that the moderns took advantage of 
openings already existing towards the east end. 
Whether or not the trackway down the slope, that 
joins the present road from the storehouse, is an ancient 
way, may be questioned. I should be disposed to think 
that, after clearing the second line a sudden turn was 
made to the eastward, and that the principal way was 
below the steep rock, near an excavation that seems to 
have been either a well or an old working for copper, 
and across the isthmus at the head of Porth Cynfor, 
which is, as before stated, strongly defended by mound 
and fosse at this the only really accessible point, in 
times when the tract of lowland all the way to the 
head of Porth Llanlliana must have been covered with 
water. I do not think that the sea, even at high tide, 
ran up this marsh during the period when the - Dinas 
was occupied, for the bottom, where cut into by a ditch, 
shows a depth of peat but no shingle. The author, 
whose account I translated at the beginning of this 
paper, supposes the depression at the east end of the 
inner line of defence to have been officers’ quarters, but 
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it seems to me more likely that the foundations are. 
those of a kind of return wall protecting the entrance, 
which undoubtedly existed here in connection with a 
pathway leading down to the shore. A similar arrange- 
ment, though more symmetrical, and on a smaller scale 
is to be seen at Lligwy.' After crossing the isthmus the 
road probably followed a course identical with that of 
the lane up towards some copper-mining buildings on 
the hill-side, and so into the old line of road that goes 
westward from a farm named ‘ly Fadyn. The authors 
before quoted speak of its continuation to Aberffraw, 
and say “that along it couriers were sent when any- 
thing of ieicdinaerkempeeed ;” also, * that a tower was 
raised on a bank near the spot now called Bryn Llewelyn 
where watchmen were on the look out day and night.” 
One thing is tolerably certain, that communication 
existed between the Dinas and a post of observation on 
the top of a hill above Rhosbeirio, called Morawdd, or, 
as it 1s put down on the Ordnance map, Morwydd 
Ymrawyr, where there are to be seen remains of an 
artificial mound, which was again connected with the 
two camps below, about to be described, the nearest 
being only 220 yards distant. The traces of a “ paved 
road’, before alluded to, are still to be met with at 
Cemmaes Fawr and Pant Heilyn, its intervening course 
probably falling in with the line of the present Cem- 
maes road at the turning near Pen y garn, following it 
as far as Taihén, where, after crossing the road to 
Llanfechell it went along what is now an old lane 
going up the west side of the hill, and continued down 
Pant Heilyn, over Dyffryn Llifad, and on in the direc- 
tion of Clegyrog Blas, after passing which it fell in 
with the course of the road from Llanfechell towards 
Pen y garnedd ; traces are to be seen at points abreast 
of Panty Gist and Case Clock ; near the former place, 
it goes within a furlong of Bryn-du, famous for the dis- 
covery in 1871 of three copper cakes, two of which 
were stamped with the characters 1vL.s. They were 


' See Arch. Camb., 1867, p. 50 seq. 
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purchased, from the finder, by T. F. Evans, Esq., of 
Mona Lodge, Amlwch, and form the text of a most 
interesting article by him in the Journal of the Arche- 
ological Institute, afterwards reproduced in [ron. 

With respect to the allegation contained in Amlwch 
and its Copper-Mines, and referred to again in Hanes 
Sir Fon (History of Anglesey), that “it was at this 
place” (Dinas) ‘‘ the Romans invaded Anglesey”, I need 
scarcely refer the reader to Tacitus’ account of the 
entrance of the legions into the island, which so unmis- 
takably points out their passage of the Menai at the 
shallows between Llanfair Isgaer on the Caernarvon- 
shire and Porthamel on the Anglesey side of the Strait. 
Another assertion in the same works is more probable, 
viz., that “the last battle of the Druids was fought 
here”; for if we believe the received account that they 
(the Druids) finally retired to the Isle of Man, this 
would: be about their last standpoint in Mona. That 
the “ Dinas”, like Bwrdd Arthur, Lligwy, and many 
other originally British fortresses, was occupied by the 
Romans, there can be but little doubt, as it would be 
convenient for the protection of those mining operations 
which there is tolerably conclusive evidence to show 
were carried on in this immediate neighbourhood, along 
the course of two cupriferous lodes,—one opening up 
close to the before named fault, at Porth Cynfor, and 
running thence to the south-east for a length of two 
furlongs ; the other starting from the same fault, half 
a mile further inland, and ending at Porth Ogo Gyfwr, 
on the shore, near Llanbadrig Church. Although, how- 
ever, the Romans may have held this post, it is not 
likely they would neglect so convenient a bay as that 
of Cemmaes, close at hand, on the shores of which one 
would have expected to find something like a perma- 
nent station; but none such is to be seen. This is the 
more remarkable inasmuch as there is a well defined 
paved Roman road, of the usual Anglesey type, to be 
traced from a point a little to the south of the village 
(Cemmaes), passing through Llanfechell, after which 
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it bears somewhat to the right, and goes over Mynydd 
Mechell, in the direction of Llanfflewyn, near which 
part of its course there was a discovery, as Pennant 
says, in his time, of “three golden bracelets and a golden 
bulla in high preservation”.’ : 

This well marked road, with its connections, will 
form the subject of some future remarks, and I shall 
now confine myself to the description of the survivor of 
the two camps before mentioned; on the south-west 
side of Morwydd Ymrawyr. They are alluded to in 
Cymru Hanesyddol (translation) as “ being supposed by 
many to be British or Saxon defences; but their form 
disproves this, as they are square or rectangular, and it 
is well known to those skilled in such matters that the 
Romans alone made their camps in such fashion”. The 
one on Pentre Heilyn land has been denuded of all the 
materials that formed it, but a faint outline of the 
enclosure may still be traced. Both are marked dn the 
Ordnance Map as “Trenches”, and were visited by 
members of our Association during the Holyhead Meet- 
ing. The destroyed one was the smaller of the two, 
and more rounded at the corners. They are about a 
furlong apart, having a slight valley, Dyffryn Llifad, 
between them. The larger camp, which has one side 
tolerably well preserved, is, as may be seen by a refer- 
ence to the accompanying plan, rectangular, excepting 
at the south-west corner, which is somewhat rounded, 
the curve commencing immediately to the south-east of . 
the entrance. In this respect, and as to size, it bears 
a marked resemblance to the enclosure at Caerleb.’ 
The work consists, at present, of an area of 50 yards 
square (excepting the south-west corner), enclosed by 
an earthwork 4 yards broad, and 4 feet above the level 
of the ground inside, at the east end, where it is best 
preserved ; also 6 feet above the ditch, which is there 
12 feet broad at the bottom. A good deal of soil seems 
to have been thrown out to the eastern or outer side of 


1 See Tours in Wales, vol. iii, p. 71. 
? Figured and described in Ach. Cam’., 1866, pp. 20J-1+4. 
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the ditch, so that, perhaps, there may originally have 
been a second earthwork and ditch, of which, however 
(with the above exception, which may, after all, have 
resulted from the clearing out of the ditch in modern 
times), there are no indications now remaining. In 
fact, it is surprising that any traces are left, the ground 
having been frequently ploughed up ; and the preserv- 
ation of the eastern side is entirely owing to the ditch 
being found useful as a reservoir for the drink-supply 
of cattle in this “dry and thirsty land”. 

One point to be noted in regard to these entrench- 
ments is that they are upon the side of a hill; but such 
a position may have been chosen with a view to obtain 
shelter from north-west and north-east winds, which 
are terribly cutting at this end of the island. More- 
over, in one case the hill commanding the camp was 
evidently occupied by a defensive and out-looking work 
in connection with it; for such I consider are the 
remains on the summit of Morwydd Ymrawyr, marked 
“Tumulus” on the Ordnance Map. This bears north- 
north-east from the camp, being distant about 220 
yards. It is composed entirely of earth, and the cir- 
cumference is 60 yards. Most extensive is the prospect 
from hence, especially in the direction of the sea, includ- 
ing in its range the whole coast from Y Garn, Llanfair- 
ynghornwy, on the left, to Mynydd Eilian on the right, 
with all those intervening shore-points that may have 
been useful to, and occupied by, the conquerors of the 
soil and workers of the mines ; chief of all, and bear- 
ing a little to the east of north, two miles and a half 
off, the Dinas described in the first part of this memoir. 
In clear weather the Isle of Man, distant forty miles or 
so, is plainly visible. 

It should be mentioned that within half a mile, at 
Rhosbeirio, “a burial-place was brought to light in the 
farmyard. It measured 34 feet in each direction, and 
was covered by one large flagstone, the bottom and 
sides being formed of several flat slabs. Within this 
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cist lay human bones and the urn....8 inches in height; 
the circumference, at the mouth, is about 11 inches.” 

All accounts I have met with seem to agree in fixing 
upon this neighbourhood, and, indeed, all the space 
between it and Mynydd Lilian, as the scene of some 
great conflict, in confirmation of which are cited many 
of the names of places, as for instance the small brook 
Llifad, said to have then run with blood (llifo to be 
flooded, gwaed blood) ; Dymchwel (overthrow) the name 
of a farm near at hand; while towards Amlwch are 
to be met with the following suggestive names, Y Gadfa. 
and Bo gadfa (place of the camp); Ceryg y Llefain 
(stones of crying out) ; Rhyd y galanastra (ford of mas- 
sacre); Rhyd gwaed gwyr (ford of the blood of men) ; 
Pen bod ail Ffrae (hill of the renewed fray); Gware- 
dog (place of escape) ; Carreg y Gad (rock of the host) ; 
and many others. I make no doubt but that the fine 
Maenhir, 13 feet high, on the land of Plas Bodewryd, 
marks the spot where some mighty man of valour, a 
hero of old, fell, and was buried. 


W. Wynn WILLIAMS. 
Bodewryd, Feb. 1876. 


1 See Ancient Interments, etc., by the Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., 
in Arch. Camb., 1868, p. 271, fig. 31. 
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IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF POWYS FADOG. 
(Continued from p. 33.) 





LLWYN Y MAEN IN THE LORDSHIP OF OSWESTRY. 
(Harl. MSS. 1969, 1971, fo. 193.) 


Hepp Mogtwynoa, lord of Uwch Aled in the Cantref of Rhufoniog,= 

and chief of one of the Fifteen Noble Tribes of Gwynedd. He lived | 

at Llys Maes yr Henllys in the parish of Llangernyw in Uwch | 
Aled, and bore saéle, a Hart at gaze argent, attired or | 





| 
Gwrgi ab Hedd Moelwynog= 


Asseth=... d. of Rhadvach ab Dniwg ab Rhys ab Edryd ab Enathan ab 
ab Iasseth ab Carwed ab Marchudd, lord of Uwch Dulas. Gules, a 
Gwrgi | Saracen’s head erased at the shoulders, wreathed argent and sable 


Rhadvach,= .. d. of Y Gwion ab Hwfa ab Ithel Felyn, lord of Ial and 
circa 1202 | Ystrad Alun. Y Gwion had a younger brother, Caswallawn, 
lord of Llys y Cil in Ial, whose son Iorwerth was one of the 
| witnesses to a grant of lands by Prince Madog ab Gruffydd 

Maelor to the Abbey of Valle Crucis in 1202. See Ial 


Y Gwion=Eva, d. of Ednyfed ab Gruffydd ab Meurig ab Elyn- 
| hayarn 


| 
Bleddyn=Dyddgu, d. of Cynwrig ab Llywarch ab Heilin ab Tyfyd ab 
Tangno ab Ystrwyth ab Marchwystl] ab Marchweithian, lord of 
Is Aled. Gules, a lion rampant argent 
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Bleddyn Fychan—Angharad, d. of Meredydd Ddu of Anglesey 
imines 


ichiiisitamien: d. of Hwfa ab Iorwerth of Hafod y Wern in the parish 


Llwyd 





of Wrexham, ab Ieuaf ab Niniaf ab Cynwrig ab Rhiwallon, lord 
of Maelor Gymraeg. Sable, three lions passant in pale argent, 
for Hwfa ab Iorwerth. Generus was the relict af Goronwy Fy- 
chan ab Goronwy, son of Ednyfed Fychan, minister to Prince 
Llewelyn the Great, and probably to his son David, for his name 
appears as one of the arbitrators in a convention between 
Henry III and David Prince of North Wales, dated at Gloucester 
on the next Tuesday before the Feast of St. Dunstan, 24th 
Henry III (a.p. 1240). Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 81. 





Mentig Llwyd, “ who, finding himself= 
and his tenants much oppressed by 
the English laws, did kill one of the 
judges, and hang divers other officers 
on oak trees in Uwch Dulas ; on which 
account his lands and inheritance in 
Rhufoniog escheated to the crown, and 
so still remain, for the most part, to 
this day, and are known by the name 
of Tir Meurig Llwyd ; whereupon he 
withdrew for his safety to the sanc- 
tuary of Halston, and then put him- 
self under the protection of John 
Fitz-Alan, lord of Oswestry and Clun, 
and afterwards Ear! of Arundel ;! and 
was made captain over a number of 
soldiers gathered in the marches of 
Wales. With these he is said to have 
gone to the Continent, and for certain 
services rendered in battle he was re- 
warded hy the Emperor of Germany 
with a new coat of arms, viz., argent, 
an eagle displayed with two necks 


=Annesta, d. and heir Gynwtig, an- 
of Ieuaf Fychan of cestor of the 
Llwyn y Maen, Con- _ Lloyds of 
stable of Knockyn Hafod Un 
Castle, second son of Nos in the 
Ieuaf of Liwyn y arish of 
Maen, ‘Constable of Llangernyw, 
Knockyn Castle, son and the 
and heir of Cuhelyn _Lloyds of 
of Llwyn y Maenand Palau in the 
Lloran; which last parish of 
place, whichis inthe Llandderfel 
parish of Llansilin, 

in Cynillaith, he rebuilt in a.p. 1233. 
(See Arch. Camb., July, 1873, pp. 
249, 250.) 1. Party per fess sable and 
argent, a@ lion rampant counter- 
charged ; 2, aryent, a chevron gules 
inter three pheons pointed to the 
centre sable; 3, ermine, a lion ram- 
pant azure; 4, gules, three chevron- 
ells argent ; 5,argent, a lion rampant 
sable, crowned or; 6, or, a lion ram- 





sable? 





Gruffydd Fychan= 
of Llwyn y Maen 
and Llanfordaf 


fess sable and arg 





pant gules in a border indented sable; 
7, vert, a boar or 


=Deilu, d. of Ieuan Gethin ab Madog Kyffin of Moeliwrch 
and Lloran Uchaf, son and heir of Madog Goch of Lloran, 
eldest son of Ieuaf ab Cuhelyn of Llwyn y Maen and 
Lloran, and Constable of Knockyn Castle. 


Party per 
ent, a lion rampant countercharged 





1 Harl. MS. 2288. This John 


Fitz-Alan was the son of John 


Fitz-Alan, Baron of Clun or Colynwy, and Isabel his wife, daughter 
of William de Albini, second Earl of Arundel, and sister and heir 


of Hugh, last Earl. 


He married Maude, daughter of Roese de Ver- 


dun, and relict of Madog ab Meredydd, Prince of Powys Fadog, 


with whom he acquired the lords 


hip of Oswestry. He died 52nd 


Henry III, a.p. 1268. (Banks’s Extinct Baronage.) 


2 Harl. MS. 2288, 
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| 
Madog Lloyd of Llwyn=... d. of David Lloyd ab Ieuan ab Madog ab Cad- 
y Maen and Llanfordaf | wgan Wenwys. Sadde, three horses’ heads erased 
argent 





| | 
Meredydd of=Gwenhwyfar, d. and coheir of Howel ab Ieuan Tomlyn= 
Llwyn y ab Iorwerth ab Einion Gethin of Glasgoed,ab Lloyd | 
Maen and _Jorwerth ab Cadwgan ab Rhiwallon ab Bleddyn of 
Llanfordaf ab Cynfyn. See Arch. Camb., Jan. 1874, p. 27 Oswestry 





| 
John Lloyd of erawii 





| 1st coheir | 2nd coheir 
Gwen, ux. David Lloyd of the Bryn, in the parish _ ... ux. John ab Iorwerth 
of Hanmer, ab Ienkyn Lloyd ab David Lloyd ab ab Gruffydd, second son 
Madog Lloyd ab Gruffydd of Maelor Saesneg, of Adda ab Howel ab 
second son of Iorwerth Foel, lord of Chirk, Maelor Ieuaf ab Adda ab Awr 

Saesneg, and Nanheudwy. of Trevor. 

Meredydd Lloyd of Llwyn y Maen and Llanfordaf, 
had issue, by his wife Gwenhwyfar, besides two daugh- 
ters, Annesta ux. Richard Trevor, third son of Iorwerth 
(or Edward) ab David ab Ednyfed Gam, and Margaret 
ux. Gruffydd Hanmer of Y Ffens in the parish of Han- 
mer in Maelor Saesneg, a son and heir, ; 

Robert Lloyd of Llwyn y Maen and Llanfordaf, who 
died 10th September, 1498. He married Margaret, 
‘daughter of Jenkyn Kynaston ab Gruffydd Kynaston of 
Stokes near Ellesmere, by whom he had issue, Richard 
Lloyd, of whom presently ; and David Lloyd, the father 
of Reignallt, who by Catherine his wife, daughter of 
John ab Ieuan ab Rhys of Cynllwyd in Penllyn, son of 
Teuan’ ab Gruffydd ab Madog ab Iorwerth ab Madog ab 
Rhirid Flaidd, had an only daughter and heiress, Lowry, 
who married John Tanad. 

Richard Lloyd, the eldest son, had Llwyn y Maen 
and Llanfordaf, and died 8th September, a.p. 1508. He 
married Margaret, Arglwyddes y Fantell a’r Fodrwy 
(Lady of the Mantle and Ring) daughter of John Ed- 
ward Hen of Plas Newydd in the parish of Chirk, 
receiver of Chirkland in the reign-of Henry VII, de- 
scended from Tudor Trevor, by whom he had issue an 

1 His effigy in Llanuwchllyn Church bears the inscription, “ Hic 
jacet Johanes ap G...t ap Madoc Iorweth (sic) cuius an’me p...etur 
Deus. Amen. Anno D’ni moccixx.”—Ep. Arch. Camb. 

4TH SER. VOL. VII. 8 
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elder son, John Lloyd, who was living 14th November, 
1544, upon whom he settled Llanfordaf ; Edward Lloyd, 
upon whom he settled Llwyn y Maen; and a daughter 
Gwenhwyfar, who married David Lloyd ab Elissau, of 
Allt Llwyn Dragon, now called Plas yn Ial. 

The second son, Edward Lloyd, had Llwyn y Maen. 
He was Constable of Oswestry Castle, and captain under — 
either Thomas Fitz Alan, twelfth Earl of Arundel, who 
died 16th Henry VIII (1525), or his son William, the 
thirteenth earl, who died the 35th Henry VIII, 1543. 
His will was dated 14th November, and proved 16th 
December, 1544. He married Elizabeth, daughter and 
heir of Richard Stanney of Oswestry, by whom he had 
issue, three sons and six daughters. 

1. Richard Lloyd, of whom presently. 

2. John Lloyd of Whittington, whose will was proved 
6th January, 45th Elizabeth. He married Eleanor, 
daughter of John ab Rhys ab Thomas ab Rhys ab 
Maurice ab Ieuan Goch, and was ancestor of the Lloyds 
of Drenewydd. Edward Lloyd of Drenewydd, the 
Shropshire historian, whose valuable collections were at 
Halston and are now preserved at Hawkstone, was 
buried at Whittington, 5th November, 1715. His 
next brother, Charles, who died in January, 1749-50, 
succeeded him, and had by his second wife, Anabella 
Kingston of Cirencester, who died 1728, an only child, 
Anabella, who was the third wife of Richard Williams 
of Penbedw, Esq., M.P. for Flint, youngest brother of 
Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, the third baronet of that 
house. Drenewydd was sold about the year 1830, by 
their granddaughter, Anabella Williams of Penbedw, 
and her nephew, W. W. E. Wynne of Peniarth, Esq., 
upon whom it was entailed, to the late W. Ormsby 
Gore of Brogyntyn, Esq., M.P.' 

3. Hugh Lloyd. He married Gwen, third daughter 
and coheiress of David Lloyd of Blaen Ial, in the parish 
of Bryn Eglwys, descended from Ithel Felyn, Lord of 
Ial and Ystrad Alun, by which marriage he became 


1 Bye-Gones, March 11, 1874. Signed “ W.” 
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ossessed of the Blaen [4] estate, which still belongs to 
his heir and representative, the present Mrs. Townsend 
Mainwaring of Gallt Faenan and Blaen Ial. See Arche- 
ologia Caiadronsia, Oct., 1875. 1, Margaret ux. Edward 
Kynaston of Hordley ; 2, Jane ux. Richard Trevor ab 
Thomas Trevor of Treflech; 3, Eleanor ux. Thomas 
Evans of Aston and Oswestry, Attorney-General for 
the Court of the Marches. See Archeologia Cambrensis, 
July 1873, p. 248; 4, Jannette, ux. Ist, Edward South- 
warth, and 2nd, Francis Gunter of London; 5, Fluns 
ux. John ab Edward ab Hugh ab Thomas Muckelston ; 
6, Jane ux. Walter Williams, Master of Llandain. 

Richard Lloyd, the eldest son, succeeded his father 
at Llwyn y Maen. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Tarbock alias Smith of Oswestry, by whom he had 
issue, two sons, Edward and Richard, and three daugh- 
ters: 1, Elizabeth ux. David Lloyd ab William, ab 
David Lloyd of Llanrhaiadr in Mochnant, descended 
from Rhirid Flaidd ; 2, Margaret, ux. Maurice Lloyd 
ab Thomas Lloyd ab Llewelyn of Rhiwlas in Cynllaith, 
descended from Bleddyn ab Cynfyn ; and 3, Susan ux. 
John Jennings. 

The eldest son, Edward Lloyd, had Llwyn y Maen, 
and married Joan, daughter of Daniel Neems, by whom 
he had besides a daughter, Jane, wife of Edward 
Balueley of Chester, a son and heir, 

Richard Lloyd of Llwyn y Maen, who was living in 
1599. He was acolonel in the Royal Army, and Go- 
vernor of Oswestry Castle, he was father of— 

Edward Lloyd of Llwyn y Maen, who was a captain in 
the Royal Army, and died 13th Feb., 1662. He married 
Mary, only daughter and heiress of Edward Lloyd of 
Ebnall, in the lordship of Whittington, descended from 
Owain Brogyntyn, by whom he had a son and heir, 
Richard Lloyd of Llwyn y Maen, who married, in 1671, 
a lady who died 4th August, 1675, by whom he had 
issue a son and heir, Edward Lloyd of Llwyn y Maen, 
who died 10th January, 1686, aged 64. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of She died in May, 1697. 
82 
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LLANFORDAF IN THE LORDSHIP OF OSWESTRY. 
‘Harl. MSS. 1969, 1971. 


John Lloyd of Llanfordaf, living 14th Nov., 1544, eldest son of== 
Richard Lloyd ab Robert Lloyd of Liwyn y Maen and Llandfordaf | 





1 2 3] eae 
Tah nie Macaneet, d. of cA. Se d.& Rowland Robert= 
Lloyd | Roger Kynaston lloyd | heirofJohn Lloyd Lloyd 
of of Norton, ab of Os- | Vaughan of 
Llan- Humphrey westry | Oswestry John Lloyd 
ford- | Kynaston ab Sir 

af, Roger Kynas- John Lloyd 

1588 ton, Knt. 1] 2 | 1] 2] 
Owain Edward Eleanor Dorothy 

















| | 
John boyd Robert Lloyd § Edward Lloyd 





1] 2 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 
Dowse, Margaret, Eleanor, Jannette, Jane, ux. Catherine, ... ux. 
ux. ux.Maurice  -ux. ux.Wm. Richard ux.Richard Ed- 
John Lloydab Richard Gochof Blackway Evansof ward 

Kyffin LewisLloyd Stands, Oswestry of Oswestry Oswestry ab 
of of Moelfre vicar‘of Oswestry Rhys Wynn of 

Glas- in Llansilin, Llan Dy Rilais (?) 

goed ab David Lloyd of Bodlith, ab Howel ab Maurice Gethin ab Ieuan 

in the Gethin ab Madog Kyffin. 

commot of Cynllaith. 

In 1643, Colonel Lloyd of Llanfordaf, headed a force 
at Oswestry strong enough to command that important 

1 
ass. 

Edward Lloyd of Llanfordaf, Esq., died February 
13th, 1662, and was buried in the Llanfordaf vault, in 
the north chancel of Oswestry church, with this inscrip- 
tion on a flat stone: 

“Temporibus diris pietas legique Deoque 
Immota hac terra jam translata jacet. 
One who durst be loyal, just, and wise, 
When all were out of countenance, here lies.” 


He married Frances, daughter of Sir Edward Trevor of 
Bryn Cunallt, Knt. She died 15th December, 1661, 
and was buried in the Llanfordaf vault, with this in- 
scription on a flat stone : 


1 Civil Wars in Wales, vol. i, p. 189. 
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‘Who bore her sex with peril of her life, 
A loyal subject and a loving wife: 
Her God and king restored, her heart ran o’er 
More than brimful with joy could hold no more.” 


By this lady, Edward Lloyd had three children, of 
= Tha the eldest son and heir, Edward Lloyd, sold 


Llanfordaf to the Right Hon. Sir William Williams of 
Glasgoed, Bart., in 1675. This Edward Lloyd died 
without legitimate issue, but left an illegitimate son, 


Edward Llwyd, the Welsh antiquary. 





CORRIGENDA. 


P. 226, top line, for Belyn of Cop’r Goleuni read Belyn of Nerewys. 

», 227, for after his mother’s first husband read after his mother’s 
father. (1875.) 

», 228, for Owain Gwynedd read Howel Gwynedd. This Howel 
Gwynedd was beheaded by the inhabitants of the town of 
Flint, upon a hill called Moel y Gaer. (Harl. MS. 1969.) 

» 231, for Corrias read Conias. 

»» 282, for Owain Lloyd of Llwyn Ynn read Owain Lloyd of Llwyn 
Owain. John ab Robert ab Harri was of Hob Owain. (Harl. 
MS. 1969.) July, 1875. 

») 331 (1875). The arms of the Trevors of Plas Teg are those of 
Tudor Trevor without the burder. 

», 337. The shield of Sanddef Hardd, and not that of Cynwrig ab 
Rhiwallon, should have been inserted for Plas y Bold. 





LLEWELYN EvrporcHoc.— Besides the descendants of 
this chieftain, enumerated in the account of the lord- 
ship of I4l, I find three other families descended from 
him through the line of Trahaiarn, Lord of Garthmael, 
viz., the Maurices of Ucheldref in Bettws, in the parish 
of Aber Rhiw in the lordship of Cydewain; the 
Humphreyses of Ty’n Calch in Aber Rhiw, and Richard 
of Llanidloes, son of Gruffydd ab John ab Hugh ab 
Llewelyn ab Iorwerth ab Gwgan ab Trahairn Lord of 
Garthmael. Richard married Catherine, daughter of 
Gruffydd ab Maurice y Glyn, by whom he had a son, 
Gruffydd, and a daughter, Janet. Harl. MS., 1973. 

TrevaLun.—Jenkyn ab David ab Gruffydd, married 
Angharad, eldest daughter and coheiress of Ieuan ab 
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Einion ab Iolyn ab Iorwerth of Bwras or Borasham, 
fourth son of Llewelyn ab Gruffydd ab Cadwgan, Lord 
of Eyton, Erlys, i Bwras. Hrmine a lion rampant 
azure. The mother of Angharad was Lucy, daughter 
and coheir of Y Batto ab Madog of Trevalun, descended 
from Eunydd, Lord of Trevalun. Arms, 1. Azure, a 
lion salient or. 2. Argent a chevron inter three boars’ 
heads couped sable. See Archeologia Cambrensis, 1874, 
Maelor Cymraeg, p. 145; and Llanestyn, Archeologia 
Cambrensis, October, 1875. 


, 





Vv. CANTREF Y BARWN. 


This cantref contains the commots of 1, Glyndyfrdwy ; 
2, Dinmael ; and 3, Edeyrnion. 








I. GLYNDYFRDWY. 


This commot or lordship contains the parishes of Llan 
Sant Ffraid, Gwyddelwern, Bettws Gwerfyl Goch, 
part of the parish of Llanfihangel Glyn Myvyr, that part 
of the parish of Corwen or Corfaen, which contains the 
townships of Rhagad, Bonwm, Carrog, Tir Llannerch, 
Bodorlas, Hendref Forfudd, and Mwstwr, and the town- 
ship of Gwnodl, in the parish of Llangar. 

Owain Glyndwr, the sixth Baron of Glyndyfrdwy, 
and Lord of Cynllaith Owain, was born in the townshi 
of Carrog, 20th September, a.p. 1349. The British 
bard, Iolo Goch, describes the chieftain’s residence here 
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as equal in extent to Westminster Abbey. A clump 
of fir trees on a mound marks the spot where the watch- 
tower stood. One half of the township of Mwstwr was 
given by Prince Madog ab Gruffydd Maelor to the 
Abbey of Valle Crucis, in a.p. 1200; it adjoins the 
township of Feifod in Nanheudwy, some part of which 
the Prince gave to the Abbey in a.p. 1202. 

The Nant Morwynion rises in Cyrn y Brain, and 
passing by Blaen Ial, and the townships of Hendref 
Forfudd and Bodorlas, empties itself into the Dee a 
little above the village of Llan Sant Ffraid. 

The Barony of Glyndyfrdwy is bounded on the south 
by the Berwyn Mountains. Moel Ferna, one of the hills 
. of this range, rises to the height of 2,070 feet above the 
level of the sea. The river Ceiriog rises on the southern 
side of Moel Ferna, near Bwlch Cynwyd. 





LLAN SANT FFRAID. 


This parish contains the township of Tref Llan Sant 
Ffraid. In the village is a small room called the ‘“ Car- 
chardy Owain Glyndwr”, where it is said that that 
chieftain confined his captives. The church is dedicated 
to the Irish St. Bridget, and the festival is kept Febru- 
ary Ist. 

Gruffydd Maelor, Prince of Powys Fadog, who reigned 
from A.D. 1159 to A.D. 1190, gave five portions of land, 
“yn gynwys’, viz. Tref Llan Sant Ffraid in Glyn- 
dyfrdwy, to Iorwerth ab Cadifor, for sixty pence per 
annum, besides service and “ Ebedyw”, for joining him 
against Owain Brogyntyn. This Iorwerth was an 
excellent and just nobleman in Edeyrnion before Owain 
Brogyntyn came there.’ His patrimonial estate was in 
the Manor of Cil Hendref in Dudleston ;? his father, 
Cadifor of Cil Hendref, was the second son of Iddon, 
Lord of Dudleston, who bore argent a chevron inter 
three boars’ heads couped gules, armed and langued 


1 Owain Brogyntyn became lord of Edeyrnion in 1202. 
2 Cae Cyriog MS. 
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azure. The pedigree of his descendants in this town- 
ship is as follows :’ 





TREF LLAN SANT FFRAID. 


Twna ab Llewelyn Goch ab Ednyfed ab David ab Goronwy ab Iorwerth= 
Fychan ab Iorwerth Llwyd ab Iorwerth ab Cadifor ab Iddon, lord of 
Dudleston, third son of Rhys Sais, lord of Chirk, Nanheudwy, etc. 
See Arch. Camb., July, 1873, pp. 255-6 





Da ia-Gwenllian, d. and coheiress of Edward ab John ab Howel ab Einion 

Goch of Dudleston, ab David Goch ab Iorwerth ab Cynwrig ab 

Heilin of Pentref Heilin, eldest son of Trahaiarn ab Iddon, lord of 
Dudleston. See Cil Hendref, Arch. Camb., July, 1874, p. 194 


John=Gwerfyl, d. of John ab Meredydd ab Ieuan Gethyn of Rhiwlas 
Uweh y Foel, in the parish of Llansilin in Cynllaith. 
See Arch. Camb., Jan. 1874, p. 26 





inhalation. d. of Rhys ab David ab Iolyn, of Blaen Ial in Bryn 
1592 | Eglwys, ab Ieuan 4b David ab Ieuan ab Einion ab Cadwgan ab 
Gwilym ab Ithel ab Y Gwion Gam ab Ieuaf ab Hwfa ab Ithel 
Felyn, lord of Ial and Ystrad Alun. Her mother was Margaret, 
| daughter of Richard ab Elissau of Maerdu in Gwyddelwern. 
| Bee Ial, Arch. Cambd., Jan., and Blaen Ial, Oct. 1875 


| 
John=Mary, d. of Hugh ab William of Edeyrnion 


Humphrey, 1620= 
Mary, heiress of Tref Llan Sant Ffraid. 





GWYDDELWERN. 


The lordship of Gwyddelwern was given by Gruffydd 
Fychan, fifth baron of Glyndyfrdwy, of the English 


! Cae Cyriog MS. ; Lewys Dwnan, vol. ii, p. 129. 
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creation, to his second son, Tudor, who was styled Lord 
of Gwyddelwern. He married Maude, daughter and 
heiress of Ieuaf ab Adda ab Howel ab Ieuaf ab Adda 
ab Awr of Trefor in Nanheudwy, by whom he had an 
only daughter and heiress named Lowry, who married 
first, Robin ab Gruffydd Goch, Lord of Rhos, who 
bore argent a griffon passant gules, by whom she had a 
son named David, who was ancestor of the Lloyds of 
Plas yn Ddol Edeyrn in the parish of Corwen. She 
married, secondly, Gruffydd ab Einion of Cors y Gedol, 
who bore ermine a saltier gules, a crescent or, for dif- 
ference, by whom she had a second son named Elissau, 
who was Baron of Gwyddelwern. Elissau married 
Margaret, daughter and sole heiress of Ienkyn of Allt 
Llwyn Dragon (now called Plas yn [Al), in the town- 
ship of Bodanwydog in I4l, who was one of the sons of 
Ieuan ab Llewelyn ab Gruffydd Llwyd of Bodidris yn 
Tal, by whom, besides other issue, he had a third son 
named Richard, who was settled at Maerdu in Gwydd- 
elwern, and married Gwen, sister of Owain ab Thomas 
of Gwnodl, by whom he was father of William Wynn 
of Hescyn Gaenog in Gwyddelwern, who was the father 
of William Lloyd of Maerdu. 

The parish of Gwyddelwern is divided into three 
parts, viz., Cwm, Uwch Afon, and Uwch Mynydd, and 
was formerly in the manors of Ucheldref and Rug. 

Cwm, contains the townships of Maes Gamedd, Maes 
Gwyn, Bonwm, and Tref Bach, Meiarth and Aelhaiarn. 
This last township was anciently an independent parish. 

Uwch Afon, contains the townships of Persaethydd, 
Bodheulog, Cynwyd Fawr and Cynwyd Fechan. 

Uwch Mynydd contains the townships of Clegyr and 
Bod yn Foel. 

The church is dedicated to St. Beuno, by whom it 
is said to have been founded, and the festival is kept 
on April the 21st. Near it are Gwern Beuno and Ffyn- 
non Beuno, from whence the water for baptism was 


brought. 
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UCHELDREF AND AELHATARN. 


These two manors formerly belonged to Llewelyn ab 
Dolffyn ab Llewelyn Eurdorchog Lord of Ial. The 
manor of Ucheldref, in the parish of Gwyddelwern, con- 
sists of sixteen farms, and very extensive moors, afford- 
ing good grouse shooting. Llewelyn ab Dolffyn was 
lord of seven manors, viz., 1, Aelhaiarn ; 2, Llygadog 
in Gwyddelwern; 3, Ucheldref; 4, Garth Haiarn ; 


5, Llandderfel’ in the commot of Is Meloch in Penllyn ; 
6, Caer Gelor ; and 7, Y Saeth Marchog, in the parish 
of Derwen or Derwen Anial in the commot of Coleigion, 
in the cantref of Dyffryn Clwyd. He had an only 
daughter and heiress named Efa, who married Eunydd 
ab Gwernwy, Lord of Dyffryn Clwyd, the townships of 
Tref Alun and Y Groesffordd in Maelor Gymraeg, and 
those of Lleprog Fawr, Lleprog Fechan, and Trefnant 
y Rhiw in Tegeingl, whose arms were azure a lion salient 
or (see Archeologia Cambrensis, April, 1874, p. 143). 
By this alliance, Efa had issue, besides a daughter 
named Heunydd, the consort of Maredydd ab Bleddyn, 
Prince of Powys, two sons; 1, Ithel ab Eunydd, Lord 
of Trefalun, Y Groesffordd,’ and Lleprog Fawr, Lleprog 
Fechan, and Trefnant y Rhiw in Tegeingl ; and 2, Heilin 
ab Eunydd. 


1 Llandderfel church was the place where the descendants of Hei- 
lin ab Eunydd were interred. (Cae Cyriog MS.) 

* Trefalun and Y Groesffordd are two of the four townships of 
the manor of Burton in the lordship of Maelor Gymraeg ; the other 
two townships are those of Gwersyllt and Burton, or Morton. 
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Heilin ab Eunydd, who was styled Lord of Dyffryn 
Clwyd,’ had the seven manors that belonged to his 
mother,’ and the title and the seven manors in Dyffryn 
Clwyd which belonged to his father Eunydd, who inhe- 
rited them from his mother Gwenllian, the daughter 
and heiress of Rhys ab Marchan, who bore azure, a fess 
or inter three horses’ heads erased argent. From his 
father, Marchan, the Coed Marchan rocks take their 
. name. Rhys ab Marchan was lord of seven manors in 
Ruthinland, viz., Y Groes Lwyd and Tref Pen y Coed, 
in the parish of Llanfwrog in Coleigion ; Pant Meugan 
in Llanrhudd,* and Y Fynechtyd, both in the same 
commot ; and three others. Heilin and his descendants 
have their seats and sepulchres in Llandderfel and Der- 
wen Ynial or Anial. Heilin ab Eunydd married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Madog ab Cadwgan, lord of Nannau, 
by whom he had, besides other issue, a son named 
Ithel, who had Llanaelhaiarn and lands in Derwen Ynial; 
and a son named Iorwerth, the father of Iorwerth Saeth 
Marchog, who had that manor, and bore azure, a lion 
rampant argent, in a dexter canton of the second, a 
pheon pointed upwards gules.* Iorwerth Saeth Marchog 
was one of the witnesses to the grant of the land of 
“ Esgyngainog”, in the parish of Gwyddelwern, from 
Meredydd ab Howel, lord of Edeyrnion, to the Abbey 
of Ystrad Marchell, or Strata Marcella, in a.p. 1176; 
one of the witnesses also to the grant of the land of 
“Llecheudin” by Elissau ab Madog, lord of Edeyrnion, 
to the same Abbey in A.D. 1183; and one of the wit- 
nesses also of the grant of the land called “ Gwyddel- 
wern”, by the Lord Elissau, to the said Abbey in a.D. 
1198.5 The descendants of Iorwerth Saeth Marchog, 
as far as I have been able to trace them out, are as fol- 


1 The lordship of Dyffryn Clwyd contains the commots of Colei- 
gion, Llanerch, and Dogfeilin. 

2 Cae Cyriog MS. 

8 The church of Llanrhudd is dedicated to St. Meugan. 

4 Golden Grove MS. ; Owen’s British Remains. 

5 Mont. Coll., vol. iv, pp. 20, 24, 30. 
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low.’ Saeth Marchog, or Bryn Saeth Marchog, now 
belongs to Jesus College, Oxford. 


Torwerth Saeth Marchog= 
Ieuan of Bettws y Coed= 
Graffyda— 
Gruffydd Bwll= 
Robin= 


Margaret, ux. Einion ab © 
Teuaf Ddu ab Gruffydd. 


The manor of Ucheldref subsequently became the 
property (probably by purchase) of Peter Meirig, Esq., 
son of Edmund Meurig, Archdeacon of Meirionedd in 
1560, Chancellor of Bangor, and vicar of Corwen. The 
pedigree of this family is as follows : 


MEYRICK OF UCHELDREF. 


Meurig ab Llewelyn, of Bodorgan in Mon, ab Heilin ab Einion Sais of = 
Bodorgan, ab David ab Iorwerth ab Tudor ab Madog ab Samuel ab Cada- 
fael? yr Ynad, lord of Cydewen and Judge of the Courts of Powys, then 
held at Castell Dinas Bran. Sad/e, on a chevron inter three rugged sticks 
enflamed or, a fleur-de-lys azure inter two Cornish choughs ppr. 
Meurig was one of the guard to Henry VIII 





Edmend ab Meurig, Archdeacon of=Elizabeth, d. of William ab Gruffydd 
Merioneth about 1560, Prebendary | ab Thomas ab Robin of Cochwillan. 
of Lichfield, Rector of Corwen, and | Gules, a chevron ermine inter three 
Chancellor of Bangor, ob. 1605 Englishmen’s heads in profile, 
couped ppr. 





PeterMeurig of Ucheldref, ob. 9th Nov., 1630,—=DLowri, d. of Lewys Anwyl of 
aged 66, and was buried on the 15th of the | Park in Llanfrothen. Vert, 
same month at Ruthin. In Harl. MS. 2129| three eagles displayed in 
is a copy of the inscription on his tombstone fess or 





1 Harl. MS. 1969. 

* Cadafael married Arianwen, only daughter and heiress of Ior- 
werth ab Trahaiarn ab Iorwerth, lord of Cydewain, second son of 
Cadwgan ab Elystan Glodrydd, Prince of Fferlys. The mother of 
Arianwen was Jane, daughter of Meredydd ab Bleddyn, Prince of 
Powys. Cadafael must have lived, therefore, in the time of Gruffydd 
Maelor. See Arch. Oamb., Oct. 1872, p. 295. 
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| 

F 2nd 
Edmond Meurig of =Grace, d. and eventual heiress Janet, d. of John 
Ucheldref, married | of Cadwaladr ab Watkin of | Vaughan of Cefn 
at Llandderfel, 5th | Garth Liwyd,' in Llandderfel Bodig, and relict 
Feb., 1618-19 in Is Meloch. She died Aug., of Thos. Oliver of 
1629, and was buried at Llan- Bala. Vert,achev. 
dderfel int. three wolves’ 
- | heads erased arg. 











| | | 

Peter wourig, Ellen, Dorothy, Geley, bapt. Edmund, 

bapt. 12 Feb., bapt.1625 bapt.1626 10 Aug., _bapt.11June, 
1623-24 1629 1636 








| | | 
Margaret, ux. Morgan Lloydof = Elizabeth, ux. Catherine, ux. Roger 
Crogen in the commot of Is Ffoulk Prys Lloyd of Rhagad. 
Meloch in Penllyn 


Of this family, Edmund Meyrick, of Ucheldref, was 
Member of Parliament for the county of Merioneth in 
1660. Edmund Meyrick, of Ucheldref, was High She- 
riff for the same county in 1681; and Robert Meyrick, 
of Ucheldref, in 1737. In 1793 William John Lenthall, 
of Ucheldref, was High Sheriff for Merionethshire. 

Subsequently Ucheldref became the property of the 


Kyffins of Maenan Abbey. Sir Thomas Kyffin, the last 
heir male of this family, had a daughter and coheiress 
named Ermine, who married Richard Harri Kenrick, of 
Nantclwyd, Esq. 














1 Cadwaladr ab Watkin ab Edward ab John Wynn ab Ienan ab 
Meredydd ab Tudor ab Goronwy ab Howel y Gadair of Cadair Ben- 
llyn, ab Gruffydd ab Madog ab Iorwerth ab Madog ab Rhirid Flaidd, 
lord of Penllyn. Vert, a chevron inter three wolves’ heads erased 
argent. See the Montgomeryshire Collections, April, 1876. 
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MAERDU IN GWYDDELWERN. 


Ieuan Foelfrych ab Iorwerth Fychan=Agnes, d. of Madog Goch, of Lloran 

ab Iorwerth Foel of Mynydd Mawr, | Uchaf in Cynllaith, ab Ieuaf ab 

ab Madog Fychan ab Madog ab Urien | Cuhelyn ab Rhun ab Ejnion Efell, 

of Maen Gwynedd, ab Eginir ab Lles | lord of Cynllaith. Party per fess 

ab Idnerth Benfras, lord of Maesbrwg | sable and argent, a lion rampant 
in the lordship of Oswestry countercharged 








3 1| 
Pa Gwenllian, d. of Gruffydd—=Iorwerth=... d. of Gruftydd ab 
elyn ab Iorwerth Foel, lord of | Goch of | Iorwerth ab Kinion 
Plas y Dinas. Argent, a| Moch- | Goch of Sonlli. Zr- 
Ieuan= fess gules, fretty or, inter | nant mine, @ lion rampt. 
three fleurs-de-lys sable sable 





William of= Madog of Mochnant, ancestor of David, ancestor of the 
Llangar in the Lloyds of MaenGwynedd,and Bromfields of Bryn y 
Edeyrnion the Wynns of Aber Cynllaith © Wiwair in the paris 
of Rhiwfabon 








2 
Teuan of Caer Einion.’ Argent,a lion rampant and canton 
sable. Ancestor of the Owens of Woodhouse, Condover, Llyn- 
lloedd, and Bettws, in Cedewain ; the Wynns of Eunant ; the 
Griffiths of Broniarth ; and John Davies of Rhiwargor* 





Elissau of Llangar=Margaret, d. of Ieuan ab Richard 


Jane his wife, d. of Simon Thelwall of Plas y 
Ward. Gules, three pales or in a border of the 
second charged with eight ogresses 


in Llangar, and of Maerdu 
in Gwyddelwern 


| 
Humphrey of Glan ee d. of Edward Lloyd of Llys Vassi, and 





1 Teuan of Caer Kinion married Nesta, fourth daughter of Madog 
of Cryniarth in Edeyrnion, second son of Elissau, lord of Llangar, 
second son of Iorwerth ab Owain Brogyntyn, and sister and co- 
heiress of Llewelyn ab Madog, who became Bishop of St. Asaph in 
1357, and died in 1375. Argent, a lion rampant sable, debruised by 
a baton sinister gules. It is most likely that, in consequence of his 
marriage with Nesta, Ieuan changed his armorial bearings to argent, 
a lion rampant and canton sable. 

® John Davies of Rhiwargor in the parish of Llanwddyn, in Moch- . 
nant, was the son of David ab Thomas ab Howel ab Meredydd of 
_Rhiwargor, who was the son of Bedo ap Jenkyn ab Ieuan Caer 
Einion. He married Gwen, daughter of Sir Humphrey, M.A., 
vicar of Corwen, son of Ednyfed ab John Lloyd ab Thomas of 
Fairdref, ab Ieuan ab Einion ab Gruffydd ab Llewelyn ab Cynwrig 
ab Osbern Wyddel of Cors y Gedol, by whom he had an only 
daughter and heiress, who married Thomas Lloyd of Glanhavon in 
Mochnant, ab Graffydd Lloyd ab Ieuan Gwyn ab Gruffydd Fychan 
ab Gruffydd ab Ieuan ab Heilin ab Meurig of Mochnant, ab Ieuan, 
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William Humphries of Maerdu,=Dorothy, d. of Peter Meurig, or Meyrick, 
captain in the army of Charles I, | of Ucheldref. Sad/e, on a chevron inter 
sold Glanalwen to his wife’s bro- | three rugged sticks inflamed or, a fleur- 

ther, Edmund Meyrick de-lys azwe int.two Cornish choughs ppr. 


William Humphries=Jane, d. of Edward Wynne of 
of Maerdu | Llangynhafal 





| 
William Humphries of =Grace, d. and heiress of Robert Lloyd of Porth. 
Maerdu, born 1666, 0b. rmine,a saltier gules, a crescent or for difference. 


7th Jan., 1718 
J. Y. W. Luoyp, M.A. 


( To be continued.) 





A POEM OF GUTO ’R GLYN RELATING TO PENLEY 
IN MAELOR. 


The poem,’ of which the following is an attempt at 
. a metrical translation, is an encomium of Matthew 
Goch,? written by Guto’r Glyn, a poet who was a native 
of Llangollen, in the immediate neighbourhood of Valle 
Crucis Abbey, to the Abbot of which he addressed 
several remarkable poems. He lived probably through- 
out the greater part of the fifteenth century. From 
the internal evidence of the poem, it appears that it 
was composed with the view to engage his countrymen 
to raise a sum for the ransom of Sir Matthew, then a 
prisoner in France. It must, therefore, have been writ- 
ten in the early part of his life. Of his compositions, 
many of which are replete with humour, and are also of 
historical interest, about 120 are extant. 
When in.our day is known to fame, 

In Normanday, a hero’s name, 

To Matthew will the boast belong, 

Yclep’d “ The Red”, by wine made strong, 

Of valiant captains all the soul, 

Chiefest of all the muster-roll. 

O’er all the youth, an eagle he, 

Rolando’s twin in chivalry, 

Shows Arthur’s front to those of France, 

Fells countless foes with crimson’d lance. 


one of the sons of Adda Goch of Mochnant, son of Cynwrig, second 
son of Pasgen ab Gwyn, lord of Cegidfa and Deuddwr. Sable, three 
horses’ heads erased argent. 
‘1 Commencing “ Pan sonier i’n amser ni”. (Add. MSS. 14,967.) 
® For some account of his life and exploits, see Arch. Camb., iv, 
p. 313, 4th Series, October, 1873. 
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Red Matthew’s lance o’erthrows a host, 
He charges—and the battle’s lost. 

Lo Matthew here, and England all 
Rushes to Matthew’s rousing call. 

From childhood hath he learnt to bear 
The bell in battle with his spear. 

His valour stood in sooth confest, 

When on Rhone’s bank, his lance in rest 
Like some stone-ball from gun propell’d 
A fort’s fierce opposition quell’d. 
Gallant the feat—he led his band 

A dance thro’ Maine’s and Anjou’s land, 
By all the saints! a glorious sight, 
Rolando tearing through the fight. 
Their gift to us in him we hail, 

The shepherd! of men clad in mail. 

Of purpose pure—the praise is rare— 
This man of force from Maelor fair. 

The branch of some wide-spreading tree 
Hath just his stately dignity. 

No vantage ’scapes his ken, a wall 
Steel-proof is Matthew, ne’er to fall. 
The men by his command controll’d 

For daring deeds as bulls are bold. 

Like mangonels? his warrior bands 
Range Maine’s and Anjou’s ravaged lands. 
Tho’ pitiless their onward pace 

Like flowers of war they tread with grace. 
The highways and the forests clear 
With hue and cry, like hunt of deer. 
For Matthew’s guerdon, Mary! give 
Long Matthew and his men to live. 

That he was ta’en, when ’twas heard tell, 
Fear on th’ afflicted minstrels fell ; 
Cities, while he a captive lay, 

For news frequented were each day ; 
Keen to the Seaary is the blow, 

Tears for their kinsman freely flow. 

For him let not their fright increase, 
For Matthew’s bondage soon shall cease, 
The cost contributed conclude 

His shorten’d term of solitude. 

Bring all your gifts—a double grief 

At double cost deserves relief. 

His strength and stature none gainsay, 
The Dauphin’s people we must pay ; 


1 Cf. the Homeric “ TMocueva dabv”’, 
2 The Welsh term is maen gwn (stone gun), from which that of - 
mangonel would seem to have been formed. 
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’Tis not that Matthew loves the gold, 
Tho’ greed be rife, and worldlings cold ; 
The coin that buys from prison-cell 
Our kin, doth other hoard excel ; 

He is not emulous of strife, 

Nor yet for office loves his life. 

Not one is he to barter fame, 

Or for Job’s wealth belie his name ; 

The world on praise sets mighty store, 
Her Melwas' still is Maelor’s lore. 

To the Cymraeg this Cymro good 

Be honour’d by proud Cymru’s brood ; 
Let England his renown enhance, 
And—where he frets for freedom—France ! 


a... de 





A BRIEF MEMOIR 
OF 
HENRY DE GOWER, BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S. 


(Continued from p. 19). 


SINcE concluding my paper on De Gower, as read at the 
Carmarthen Meeting in August last, I have had oppor- 
tunities of making further searches in the Public Record 
Office and elsewhere, and though not rewarded with 
materials tending to throw light on the difficult point as 
to the holding of the caput baroni of Gower (see p. 15), 
I have been gratified by the addition of some new and 
material facts directly connected with Swansea Hospital, 
which come in well by way of appendix to my former 
communication. I send them with the more pleasure, 
as it enables me to forward at the same time three 
interesting illustrations, which had been mislaid, but 
are now given in the accompanying plate. 

It will doubtless be remembered that I have given 


1 T.e., to Maelor, Matthew in glory is equal to Melwas. A strange 
comparison, as the Melwas of Cymric legendary lore eloped with 
Gwenhwyfar, Arthur’s queen, whose suite he surprised by starting 
up arrayed in leaves like a modern “ Jack in the Green’, as she 
went a-Maying. But the temptation involved in the alliteration of 
Maelor and Melwas bore down the judgment of our bard. 
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satisfactory evidence of the sole foundation of the Hos- 
pital of the Blessed David, at Swansea, by Bishop H. de 
Gower—of the conveyance of property thereto—of the 
foundation of a chantry therein—and of its confiscation, 
temp. Edward VI. 

It is on this last state of affairs that the documents 
now supplied throw some additional —_. Amongst 
the papers relating to Chantries in the Glamorgan 
Bdl., 74, I discovered the following important certifi- 
cate of the King’s Commissioners inal in the year 

1548-9. 


Ez’ Augmentation Office. Certificates of Chantries. Glamorgan. 
B'dle. 74, No. 19. 


“South Wall’—The certificat of Sir Thom*s Johns Knyght 
David Broke Sargyant at law John Bassett John Rastall and John 
Phillip Morgan gentilmen auctorised by the King’ Ma** Co’m- 
mission datid the xiiij of ffebruarie in the second yere of the 
reigne of o said soveryne Lord the King Edward the Sext by 
the grace of God of England ffraunce and Ireland King de- 
fendo* of the ffaithe and in earth supreme heid of this Churche 
of England and also of Irelond to surveye all and sing’ler Colleig’ 
Chaunteries ffree Chappell’ ffrat’nytes Brotherheid’ Guyldes and 
Salaryes of Stipendarye prest’ having p’petuytes for ever whiche 
in esse or had been w“in v. yeres next before the iiij** of Novem- 
bre last past. And also all Mano's land’ tent’ hereditament’ 
and possessions w* the good’ and ornament’ plate and jewell’ to 
the same belonging or apperteyning being w'in the circuyt and 
surveye of the above named John Bassett p’ticler Surveyo" ther 
as here after more planely may appere.” 


Then, towards the end of the document, I found an- 
nexed these interesting details which give individuality 
to the whole. 


“ The Countie of Glamorgan. 


“The p'ishe of Swansey.—There be win the said paryshe 
certayne landes Tent’ and Tythes belonging to the Hospitall’ or 
wardenage of Saynt David in Swansey w” the Chappelles of 
Ostermouthe and Llanguge appropriat vnto the same founded as 
is reported to th’entent to have a Master, a vicar, ij stipendarie 
prest’ and x poore men and they and ev’y of theym to have out 
of the said Revenuews for their lyving’ as hereafter may appere. 
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The valewe of the whiche premyss’ as it may appere by a Rent- 
all exhibet’d into the Court of Th’augmen’ amountith to the 
So’me of xl/z. xvijs. ixd., wherof 

“ Penciones.—In a penc’on payde to Sir Edward Karne Knyght 
going out of the premyss’ unto the late suppressid Celle of 
Wenny by yere xxvjs. viijd. 

“ ffees & wagis.—In the fee or wagis of S'George Harb’t Knyght 
stuarde there by letters patent by yere xxvjs. viijd. 

“And in the ffee or wag’ of Morgan John ap Hopkyn Baylif 
there by l’res patent’ by yere xxvjs. viijd. liijs. iiijd 


“Stipendes or wagis of prest’—In the stipend or wagis of 


“And in the stipend or wagis of Thomas Lygat stipendarie 
prest there by yere cs. 

“And in the wag’ of iiij°™ poore men after the rate of ev’y one 
ijd. the weke in all by the yere xxxiiis. viijd. 

“And in lyverey gownes to the same poore men after the rate 
of xs, a pece in all by yere xls. xvii, viijs. 

“Et valet ultra clar’ p’ annu’ xxjiz. ixs. ixd. which Richard 
Rawlins warden there takith and p’ceyvith towardes his lyving 
and the Rep’ac’ of the premyss’. 

“M¢ that the Vicar of Swansey hathe yerely in the right of 
his vicarage the thyrd part of the Tythe of the said p’ishe not 
valewed in the charge afforsaid. 

“ Signed { John Bassett 

John Ph’e Morgan.” 


The particulars having been got in and made of Re- 
cord, were not long allowed to lie idle, or without appli- 
tion to other and secular uses, for by the Patent Roll of 
4th Edward VI, part 2, mem. 5, we find that convey- 
ance to Sir Geo. Herbert to which I drew attention 


at p. 11. 
Patent Roll, 4 Edward VI, Part 2, M. 5. 


“Georgio Herberte Milite de con’ sibi & hered’. 


“ REX om’ib’ ad quos &c. sal’t’m. Cum Gardianus ’t Capitulum 
Hospitalis S’c’i David in Swansey in Com’ Glamorgan alias dict’ 
Mag’r ’t Capellani hospitalis S’c’i David in Swansey p’dict’ alias 
Mag’r sive Custos ’t Capellam hospitalis S’c’i David in Swansey 
p’dict’ p’ scriptum suv’ sigillo suo co’i sigillat’ gerent’ dat’ in 
domo suo Capitulari apud Swansey decimo octavo die Aprilis 
anno regni n’ri quarto dederint concesserint ’t confirmav'int 

92 
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Georgio Herbert Militi om’es illas R’corias ’t eccl’ias suas de 
Swansey Oistermouth ’t Llangewke cum om’ib’ ’t singulis eo’ 
jurib’ membris ’t p’tinen’ univ’sis in d’c’o Com’ Glamorgan ac 
advocac’o’es donac’o’es lib’as disposic’o’es ’t jura pro’nat vicariar’ 
eccl’iar’ parochialia’ de Swansey Oistermouth ’t Llangewke in 
d’c’o Com’ Glamorgan ac om’la & singula man’ia messuagia 
domos edific’ horrea stabula columbar’ stagna vivar’ ortos poma- 
ria gardina t’ras ten’ molendina tofta cotagia prata pascuas pas- 
turas co’ias vasta jampna bruer’ mariscos aquas piscarias pisca- 
c’o’es boscos subboscos redditus rev’siones. s’vic’ pensiones 
-pore’o’es decimas oblac’o’es obvenc’o’es advocac’o’es donac’o’es 
lib’as disposic’o’es jura pro’natuuw’ eccl iar’ ac om’ia alia jura juris- 
dice’o’es franchesias lib’tates privilegia p’ficua co’moditates emo- 
lumenta possessiones ’t hereditamenta sua quecumq’ cum p’tin’ 
in Swansey Oistermouth Llangewke Pennarth Kilvrooghe Llan- 
gevelaghe Llangenithe Penryse ’t Llanriddian in d’c’o Com’ Gla- 
morgan ac alibi ubicunq’ infra d’nia de Gower ’t Killvey in eodem 
Com’ d’c’is R’corijs ’t eccl’ijs de Swansey Oistermouth ’t Llan- 
gewke seu ea’ alicui quoquo modo spectan’ vel’ p’tinen’ aut ut 
membr’ vel parcell’ eadem R’coria’ ’t eccl’iar’ seu ea’ alicujus 
antea h’it cognit’ accept’ usitat’ seu reputat existen’. Ac om’ia 
alia man’ia mesuagia domos edificia horrea stabula columbar’ 
stagna vivar’ ortos pomar’ gardina t’ras ten’ molendina prata 
pascuas pastur’ co’ias vasta jampna bruer’ mariscos boscos sub- 
boscos redditus rev’siones s’vicia pensiones porc’o’es decimas ob- 
lac’o’es advocac’o’es donac’o’es lib’as disposic’o’es ’t jura prona- 
tuu’ eccl’iar’ ac om’ia alia jura jurisdicc’o’es franchesias lib’tates 
privilegia p’ficua co’moditates emolumenta possessiones ’t here- 
ditamenta sua quecumq’ cum p’tin’ in parochijs villis hamelettis 
’t campis de Swansey Oistermouth ’t Llangewke Pennarth Ky]l- 
vrooghe Llangevelagh Llangenithe Penryse ’t Llanrhiddian ac 
alibi ubicumq’ infra D’nia ’t man’ia de Gower ’t Kilvey p’dict’. 
H’end tenend’ ’t gaudend’ p’d’cas Rectorias advocac’o’es mesu- 
agia t’ras ten’ prata pascuas pasturas boscos subboscos‘redditus 
rev’siones s’vic’ ’t cet’a om’ia ’t singula p’missa sup’ius exp’ssa 
t specificata cum eo’ p’tin’ univ’sis p’fato Georgio Herbert Militi 
hered’ ’t assign’ suis imp’p’m ad p’priu’ opus ’t usum ipsius 
Georgij hered’ ’t assign’ suo’ imp’p’m p’ut p’ scriptum p’d’c’m 
int’ alia plene liquet ’t apparet virtute cujus d’c’us Georgius 
Herbert modo seisitus existit in d’nico suo ut de feodo de ’t in 
R’c’orijs p’d’c’is *t cet’is p’missis ac de ’t in qualt’ inde parcella. 
Sciatis q’d nos in considerac’o’e boni vi ’t fidelis s’vicij nob’ 
tam erga Rebelles’t p’ditores in partib’ occidentalib’ hujus regni 
nti Anglie q*m alit’ antehac fact’ ’t impens’ p’d’c’m Georgiv’ 
Herbert Militem ac p’ alijs causis ’t considerac’o'ib’ nos ad p’sens 
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sp’ialit? movent’ de gra’ n’ra sp’ali ac ex Ita scientia ’t mero 
motu n’ris necnon de avisamento Consilij n’ri ratificavim’ ’t con- 
firmavim’ ac p’ nob’ hered’ ’t successorib’ n’ris p’ p’sentes ratifi- 
cam’ approbam’ ’t confirmam’ scriptum p’d’c’m ac om’ia’t sin- 
gula in eodem exp’ssa’t specificat’ ac tot’ statum titulum int’esse 
’t possessionem d’c’i Georgij Herbert militis de ’t in p’d’c’is 
R’c’orijs mesuagijs t’ris ten’ advocac’o’ib’ ’t cet’ib’ om’ib’ ’t sin- 
gulis p’missis sup’ius exp’ss’ ’t specificat’cum p’tinen’ Ac etiam 
de ampliori gra’ n’ra Ita scientia ’t mero motu n’ris ’*t de advi- 
sament’ p’d’c’o remisim’ relaxauim’ ’t quiet’ clamavim’ ac p’ 
p’sentes remittim’ relaxam’ ’t quiet’ clamam’ p’fato Georgio Her- 
berte Militi hered’ et assign’ suis totum jus n’r’m titulum cla- 
meum int’esse ’t demand’ quecumgq’ que ungq*m h’uim’ h’em’ seu 
quovis modo infutur’ h’ere pot’im’ de ’t in d’c’is R’c’orijs mesu- 
agijs t’ris ten’ ’t cet’is p’missis aut de ’t in aliqua inde parcella 
quocunq’ modo jure seu titulo h’end’ ’t gaudend’ p’d’c’as R’c’o- 
rias advocac’es mesuag’ t’ras ten’ redditus rev’siones s’vicia ’t 
cet’a om’ia *t singula p’missa sup’ius exp’ssa ’t specificat? cum 
eo’ p’tin’ univ’sis p’fato Georgio Herberte Militi hered’ ’t assign’ 
suis imp’p’m. Tenend’ de nob’ hered’ ’t successorib’ n’ris p’ 
fidelitatem tantum p’om’ib’ s’vicijs exacc’o’ib’ *t demand’ qui- 
buscunq’ p’inde nob’ hered’ vel successorib’ n’ris quoquo modo 
reddend’ solvend’ vel faciend’ aliqua lege statuto actu ordina- 
c’o’e seu p’visione in contr*iu’ inde antehac h’it’ fact’ ordinat’ 
seu p’vis’ non obstant’ aut eo q’d exp’ssa mencio &c. In cujus 
rei &. T. R. apud Westm’ xxij die Novembr’. 
“p’ b’re de privato sigillo &.” 


G. Grant Francis, F.S.A. 





CWRT PLAS YN DRE, 
NOW CALLED “THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE’, DOLGELLEY. 


Pusiic attention has been recently drawn to an old 
structure at Dolgelley which is locally associated with 
the name of Owen Glyndwr, and in which it is be- 
lieved he held a Parliament. An architectural report 
by a professional gentleman from Birmingham, lately 
published in the local newspapers by him, or by the 
committee for whom it was prepared, supports the 
local view of the historical and structural identity of this 
interesting old building. For archeologists there can 
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be no better sign than the growing interest evinced in 
even one of these relics of the past, in which Merio- 
nethshire is so rich. But the more that interest grows, 
the more necessary it is that the object shall neither be 
obscured by comparatively modern tradition nor allowed 
to be discredited by a history which rests on no sort 


of proof. 

The grounds upon which the report above alluded to 
assigns this old Ailing to the time and purposes of 
Glyndwr are, firstly, because an appointment of ambas- 
sadors to France, made by Owen, was signed at Dol- 
gelley ; and, secondly, because some portions of the 
structure, it is thought, may be as old as the beginning 
of the 15th century. It may be as well to dispose of 
the second ground first. 

There is always much deck-room for a “ fight” in the 
uncertain range of architectural dates. But the archi- 
tect who drew up this report fortunately leaves little 
ground for discussion, as a quotation from his remarks 
will show: “ There is very little architectural moulding 
or ornament by which to judge accurately of the age 
of the building, which has undergone several altera- 
tions and mutilations; the most ornamental portion is 
the timber framing with the ogee-headed door, and 
‘linen pattern’ panels at the end against the post- 
office ; this indicates a date not earlier than late in the 
fifteenth century, but it is so different in character and 
in workmanship from all the other existing portions, 
that I believe the house itself is of earlier date, pro- 
bably of the middle or later part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and, consequently, that the traditional connection 
with Glendwr may be correct.” 

The only architectural detail, therefore, that can be 
fixed upon as a determinative point, is described as 
belonging to a period “ not earlier than late in the 
fifteenth century”, that is to say, pretty nearly a cen- 
tury after the time of Glyndwr. This of itself dis- 
credits rather than supports the generalisation drawn 
from “ character and workmanship’ which are supposed 
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to indicate a greater antiquity. Some good judges have 
not mene g to ascribe the general features of the 
architecture to a later Tudor period. 

The most important evidences relied upon are, how- 
ever, the traditional associations which attach to the 
name of the edifice. It is in this part of the question 
that the greatest interest lies. 

In reviewing the works of antiquaries and topo- 
graphers who have described Merionethshire, Camden 
must be taken first in order. In the original edition 
of his Britannia, Dolgethle is only just mentioned, but 
in the best edition, with additions by Gibson and 
Gough (1789), the antiquities of the neighbourhood 
then known and accepted as authentic, are much more 
fully described. There is no allusion to any old build- 
ing at Dolgelley. After Camden may be mentioned 
the greatest Welsh antiquary, Robert Vaughan, who 
lived all his life at Hengwrt, close to Dolgelley. In 
the whole of his valuable and numerous writings there 
is no reference whatever to this building, which, had 
it been then known as Glyndwr’s Parliament House, 
would most certainly have been noticed by such an 
authority. But by far the most important negative 
witness is the Rev. Thomas Ellis, rector of Dolgelley 
in the reign of Charles II, and a contemporary and 
friend of Mr. Robert Vaughan. A MS. of the memoirs 
of Owen Glyndwr, written by “ Mr. Thomas Ellis, Rec- 
tor of Dolgelle in Merionethshire”, and published as a 
supplement to Rowland’s Mona Antiqua, in 1775, is still 
preserved in the library of Jesus College, Oxford. 

This learned Welshman, whom Wood! describes as 
having in 1665 become “ Rector of St. Mary’s Church 
in a market town in Merionethshire called Dolgethle, 
or Dole y Gillie”, and as having “a natural Geny to 
British Histories”, and being “a singular lover of the 
Antiquities of his own Country of Wales”, mentions 
Glyndwr’s letters of credence to his ambassadors, and 
describes them as thus dated “ Dat. apud Dolgelle 10° 


1 Vide Athen, Oxon., Lond., folio, 1721, p. 517. 
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April 1404 et ares me nostri 4° actum et datum 
Paris, in domo habitationis magnifici viri Ervandi de 
Corbeya militis cancellarii Francis a.p. 1404”, etc. The 
author of these memoirs, though he would have every 
inducement to connect his hero’s history with his own 

arish and town, says nothing of Owen's holding any 
Pudisment at Dolgelley, but expressly records that one 
was held at Machynlleth ; though even as to this last 
there is some doubt. 

The next authority is Fuller, whose English Worthies 
was published in 1661. This quaint old author gives 
some curious particulars relating to Dolgelley, and 
among them enumerates five peculiarities, the fifth being 
“There are more alehouses than houses. Tenements 
are divided into two or more tipling-houses and chim- 
nyless barns used for that purpose.” And he adds, 
“ This last I had (mediately) from the mouth of ajudge 
in his charge condemning the same.” He makes no 
reference to any Parliament House. 

Some other English travellers described their visits 
to the place during the hundred years following Fuller, 
and notably a traveller (supposed to be Dean Swift) 
who is described on the title-page of the book as “ J. T., 
a mighty lover of Welsh Travels” (1742). He was par- 
ticularly sarcastic, and gave Dolgelley a very bad name. 
He mentioned several things he saw there (chiefly the 
same as those which had struck old Fuller), but said not 
a word of a Parliament House. Coming to the great 
epoch of literary tourists, Windham (1775) is the first. 
Next follows Pennant (1778), on the whole the most 
observant and reliable of Welsh travellers. In an 
appendix to his Tours in Wales, entitled “Of Owen 
Glyndwr”, he gives a full account of the career of the 
chieftain, and under the year 1402, states “ Glyndwr 
was now in the meridian of his glory. He assembled 
the Estates of Wales at Machynlleth a town of Mont- 
gomeryshire ; he there caused his title to the Princi- 

‘pality to be.acknowledged, and was formally crowned.” 
During the next thirty years (1780-1810) there were so 
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many authors of this class that a bare enumeration of 
the chiefest of them must suffice—Aikin, Barber, Bing- 
ley, Cradock, Donovan, Gilpin, Hutton, Manby, Skrine, 
Warner, and Nicholson. By not one of these writers, 
except the last, is the least allusion made to the “ Par- 
liament House”. And it is curiously corroborative of 
the birth of this tradition in the present century that 
Nicholson, in the first edition of his Cambrian Tours 
(Stourport, 1808) makes no mention whatever of it. It 
was only in the second edition (1813) that he refers to 
it in the following terms: “It is recorded that Owen 
Glyndwr assembled his Parliament at Dolgelley in 1404, 
when he formed an alliance with Charles, King of 
France, which runs in the true royal style ; as ‘ Owinus 
Dei gratia princeps Walliz,’ and concludes, ‘ Datum 
apud Dolguelli 10 die mensis Maii mccce quarto; et 
principatus nostri quarto.’” It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that Nicholson confounded the appointment 
of ambassadors made at Dolgelley, and which is men- 
tioned in Rymer’s Fadera, with the formal treaty after- 
wards ratified by Owen at his Castle of Llanbadarn. 
But the signature of an appointment or even of a treaty 
is no proof of the holding ofa Parliament. It might as 
well be argued that, because Edward I signed grants, 
appointments, etc., at Caernarvon, Aber Conwy, Bala 
Deulyn, Bere and elsewhere, he must have held Par- 
liaments at those places. Manifestly this would be a 
reductio ad absurdum. 

So far, therefore, as a minute collation of authorities 
extends, no proof, or even indication, of the existence of 
this tradition before the nineteenth century can be found. 

A very careful and able modern biographer of Owen 
Glyndwr, the Rev. Thomas Thomas, in his memoirs 
(1822) is absolutely silent as to any such Parliament. 
The only convention of chiefs which might claim the 
name was that held at Machynlleth or Harlech’ in the 
early part of Glyndwr’s Rebellion. It is most unlikely 


1 The writer is indebted to Mr. Wynne for drawing his attention 
to a footnote on p. 43, vol. i, 2nd Ser., of Ellis’ Original Letters, 
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that he could have found time during the rest of his 
turbulent career to convoke a“ Parliament” or any such 
deliberative assembly. 

As to oral tradition, it has been ascertained on the 
authority of one of the oldest inhabitants of the town 
or neighbourhood, that the building in his youngest days 
was merely known as the Owrt Plas-yn-dre. 

The best living authority on Merionethshire antiqui- 
ties, Mr. Wynne of Peniarth, has expressed his opinion 
frequently and positively to the effect that the old 
structure was the residence of Lewis Owen the Baron, 
the most important man in Merionethshire during a great 

art of the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
hilip and Mary.’ He has moreover asserted his be- 
lief that there is not “one stone” of the building which 
can be referred to so old an era as that of Glyndwr. 
Having all these circumstances before us, it would be 
worse than credulous to accept, unquestioning, the 


brand-new legend of the Dolgelley Parliament House. 
The building is a very interesting old specimen of six- 
teenth century architecture in Wales, and as such is 
well worth preserving, if the necessary funds can be 


which is as follows: “ There is a very curious letter in old French, in 
the volume which has been so often quoted”’( Vita Ric. II,ed. Hearne), 
“from Sir John de Stanley to King Henry the Fourth, dated July 
30th, probably in 1405. It seems to have been written after the 
King had had some success against the Welsh, an account of which 
he had communicated to Sir John at Lathom House in Lancashire. 
From it we learn that Glyndowr had summoned his parliament, not 
at Melenith, but at Harlech, and at that time formed the hope of 
coming to a treaty”, etc. 

1 The following is an extract made by Mr. Wynne from the funeral 
certificate (Harl. MS. 1973, p. 109) of Mathew Herbert, who died 
in 1658, great-grandson of Lewis Owen the baron, which distinctly 
fixes the residence of the baron at Plas yn Dre in Dolgelley :— 
‘** Mathew Herbert (y* deceased) was y* sonne of Samuel Herbert, 
who was y® 2d sonne of Mathew Herbert of Dolgeog, who was the 
2nd sonne of Edward Herbert of Mountgom.: Esq. The mother of 
Mathew Herbert y* p'sent deceased was y* daughter & heir of Lewis 
Owen of Peniarth, who was the eldest sonne of Griffith Owen, who 
was y® 4th sonne of Lewis ap Owen (called y* Baron) of Plas-yn-dre 
in Dolgelley.” 
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~ collected. But its real interest should not be subordi- 
nated to the design of establishing an historical charac- 
ter which cannot be supported, and which will inevi- 
tably bring upon it, sooner or later, the reproach of 
being an archeological sham. 

E. BREEsE. 





ON THE GELLI-DYWELL AND WAREHAM 
INSCRIBED STONES. 


THE Gelli-Dywell Stone is to be found within the 
private grounds of the mansion of that name, about 
two miles from Newcastle Emlyn, on the Carmarthen- 
shire side of the Teify. It is a conical, ice-worn boulder 
of the millstone grit, a “sarsen stone”, having all its 
angles rounded, but with one flattened side, on which 
the inscription is cut in clearly defined but debased 
Roman capitals. 

The stone does not occupy its original position, hav- 
ing been removed therefrom by a late owner of the pro- 
perty, and fixed in its present site to mark the grave of 
a favourite horse. Sufficient time has elapsed since its 
removal to obliterate the remembrance of its former posi- 
tion, until it has become identified in the popular mind 
as the monument ofa horse; and it is probable that to 
the circumstance of its removal and use in this manner 
we owe not only its immunity from the usual fate of such 
stones, the “gate or rubbing post”, but also the fact of its 
having been hitherto unrecorded. The same description 
- of it having, no doubt, been given to archeologists who 
visited the district previously, as was given to myself, 
they would not be tempted out of their way to the 
Clydai stones, to see the monument of a horse ; neither 
should I, had not its due significance been made known 
to me by the Rev. B. Williams, curate of Cenarth, to 
whom more especially the Society is indebted for this 
addition to the list of inscribed stones recorded in their 
Journal. 
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The illustration fairly represents the character of the 
inscription and the stone upon which it is cut. The 
letters are so clear and well defined as to preclude any 
other rendering than the one given. There are one or 
two peculiarities in this inscription which deserve a 
passing notice. For instance, the words HIC JACET are 
wanting in this inscription as also in those of Dugoed 
and Clydai in the immediate vicinity. Still in the 
majority of inscriptions they do occur; and I would ask 
whether their absence does not point rather to a later 
chronological date than to the caprice of the men who 
cut them. Then, again, the cvrcacn- here commemo- 
rated, if not the same as the cvrcaanvs of the missing 
Llandilo stone mentioned by Edward Lhuyd, probably 
indicates a connexion which it would be interesting to 
trace. 

Mention has been made above of the Dugoed stone, 
which has already received notice (Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, 1874, p. 280, et seq.) at the hands of a learned 
archeologist. After a very careful examination - of 
this stone, I am obliged to differ from his rendering of 
the final word in two instances ; the third letter is a c 
and not ano, and the final one a Hiberno-Saxon a, thus 
making the word read EVCLENG, of which the Evolenci, 
adopted by Mr. Brash, may well be the Latinised form. 
The illustration of this stone, given in the same volume 
of the Journal, is inaccurate in the enumeration of the 
Oghams, as Mr. Brash has pointed out. My sketches 
and notes corroborate his rendering of this part of the 
inscription in every particular, so far as it goes; but I 
think the concluding portion of the Oghams carried 
round what is now the foot of the stone and right side, 
must have escaped his notice. It is true they are faint 
and defaced, but I had the advantage of a good light, 
and think three groups of Oghams in continuation may 
be clearly made out, tending, I believe, to the conclu- 
sion that this inscription is bilingual. 

A letter of Mr. Aneurin Owen, printed in the Arch. 
Camb., 1872, p. 66, draws attention to the existence of 
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an inscribed stone in the parish church of Wareham in 
Dorsetshire, giving at the same time a reading of it from 
memory. When in the neighbourhood, at the close of 
last year, I had an opportunity of examining this stone 
and others in the same church, and finding it commemo- 
rative of one of our best known Welsh saints, consider 
it fairly entitled to a place in our Journal, to form one 
more of that series now being published. Associated 
with culture of a kind from the earliest days, Wareham 
(Durugueis, Moriconium, Veepham), an island between 
two rivers and the sea, is just one of those places chosen 
by the founders of Christianity in Britain where we 
should look for some record of their existence in such 
characters as dre graven on the stone of which the 
sketch (1) is a faithful representation, the lettering cor- 
rected from a rubbing. 

Unfortunately, the stone has been broken, and both 
ends are missing, and parts which are now joined 
together, as shown by the lines of fracture, are clumsily 
done ; still the lettering is clear and perfect, with the 
exception of the second letter in the lower word, which 
I think there can be no doubt is an I. It is to be 
remenibered that Mr. Owen was speaking from memory 
only, when giving a reading of the inscription in his 
letter above referred to; the marks to which he refers 
as. being probably numerals, will be found, [ think, to 
be the concluding letters of Fitius, the F having been 
broken off. With respect to the first word there can- 
not be much doubt; the character of the letters, and the 
known date of Catwg’s administrations, are in accord ; 
what the c at the end of the line may import we can 
only conjecture ; that given by Mr. Owen is as likely 
to ‘$ correct as another, and it may have formed the 
initial letter of another word now lost. 

Closely adjoining the above stone, and built in the 
same wall, is ses one apparently unknown to Mr. 
Owen. I give a sketch of this one (11), and others fol- 
lowing, in the hope that this notice may induce some 
archeologist, with more time at his disposal than 
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I had, to make a thorough search in the walls 
and adjoining buildings of this most interesting church 
for the missing fragments, which should complete the 
inscriptions, for it will be observed that this also is 
incomplete. Where the stone is broken, it is ill joined 
with a wide joint of coarse mortar. The fracture of the 
stone has obliterated part of the fourth letter, but I 
think there cannot be a doubt it is the same as the 
first one. 

' There are two fragments in the crypt which have 
evidently formed parts of the shafts of pillars or crosses. 
Where most perfect, they are still somewhat circular in 
section. One of them is so mutilated that, although 
the form of the letters can be made out, they are so in- 
distinct and difficult to decipher that I think it better to 
withhold a sketch lest a wrong impression be given. 
The other one is clear enough, and a sketch of it and 
the lettering is given (111). 

Two more fragments of inscriptions are built into the 
walls of a modern porch, south of the tower. One of 
them is very small, bearing two or three letters of the 
same date and character as the Catwg Stone, but not 
forming a continuation of that inscription. The texture 
of the stone is different. The other one, of which a 
sketch is given (Iv), has at one time served the purpose 
of a door-jamb. The lock and bolt mark are seen.on 
the left of the letters. 

The letters of the last fragment are evidently cut by 
a skilful hand, and are of much later date than the 
Catwg Stone. Several of them, in the two last inscrip- 
tions, strongly remind us of the beautifully executed 
Irish MSS. of the eleventh century. Fragments as they 
are, they have an undoubted and additional interest 
from the fact of their being congregated within the 
walls of one church. Their number and diverse character 
point to the conclusion that here, in very early Christian 
times, was established a school such as Illtud founded 
at Llantwit, and that these are the monuments of those 
who lived and died therein. That such a series should 
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only be fragmentary, we owe to the greed of a small 
local builder Wien tuiesiin out the ah of restoring 
the church, and it is infinitely to be regretted that some 
intelligent supervision was not held over such crass 
ignorance. If I am not wrongly informed, these are 
only a very small part of those existing previous to the 
“restoration”, and well within the memory of my in- 
formant. Still I think the walls of the church and 
adjoining buildings would repay a more careful search 
than my time enabled me to make, and it is to be hoped 
this incomplete notice may stir up the proper person 
to make it. 


Gero. E. Rosrnson. 
Cardiff. 








A COIN FOUND NEAR GARTHEWIN. 


Dorine the autumn of 1875 a sixpence of Queen Eliza- 
beth, of the date 1578, was ploughed up in a field on 


the Garthewin estate in Denbighshire. There is nothing 
of any peculiar interest in it except the rough counter- 
mark which disfigures the face of the Queen in a very 
unceremonious manner. Ruding, in his Annals of the 
Coinage (vol. i, p. 360), informs us that it was probably 
about 1586 that Elizabeth sent the Earl of Leicester to 
assist the Dutch, and that some of her coins, both gold 
and silver, were countermarked with the arms of Zea- 
land. He also states that Leake affirms he had seen 
an angel of Henry VI so marked, and that it was done 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth for the purpose above 
mentioned. Ruding gives three examples of such 
countermarked sixpences (Plate xv, Nos. 1, 2, and 4). 
No. 1 has merely H., for Holland, stamped on the right 
shoulder; No. 2 bears a shield neatly placed, and fitting 
under Her Majesty’s chin, bearing the arms of Zealand, 
namely a demi-lion wavy of six, fesswise ; No. 4 has the 
same coat in a small semicircle, a great part of which 
is cut off by the legend. This is placed somewhat higher, 
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and in front of the face. In the two last instances evi- 
dent care has been exercised that the countermark 
should not disfigure the royal face. The dates of the 
three coins are 1562, 1568, 1572. 


On referring to the engraving by Mr. Worthington 
Smith of the Garthewin sixpence, it will be at once 
seen that so little care has been taken in placing the 
countermark that it has obliterated every feature, so 
that even the eyes have vanished,—a disfigurement 
which might easily have been avoided by placing it 
lower down. The arms are also not the same as above, 
but another one, being a lion rampant holding a pole 
surmounted with a hat, within a circular railing having 
a gate. This appears on a coin which Ede figures in 
his Gold and Silver Coins of All Nations, Plate 24, fig. 
16. It is there called a“ Permische schilling”, and was 
current only in copper, although many are seen in bil- 
lon. This piece is given by Ede as worth threepence, 
and can hardly be reckoned among silver coins. 

It is, indeed, possible that the disfiguring of this coin 
may be merely the result of carelessness ; and if so, the 
difficulty of accounting for it disappears. But not so 
with the explanation of the letters cg. B. It has been 
conjectured by a high authority in the British Museum 
that the letters may have been the initials of the name 
in which the Master of the Dutch mint rejoiced ; but 
on this supposition one would expect to have found 
such letters in the other instances above mentioned, 
nor need they have been so large. Another and more 
probable solution is that they stand for “groot Brit- 
tagne”, the Dutch for Great Britain. That the counter- 
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mark was stamped in Holland, and not in England, is 
the unhesitating opinion of the Museum authorities ; 
but even then, if Great Britain were the meaning of 
the letters, why were they added, as the coin itself told 
its country plainly enough ? 

Although the coin is of the time of Elizabeth, yet it 
by no means follows that the countermark is of the 
same reign ; nor does there appear any reason why this 
sending over money to Holland was not continued until 
the following reign. The later coins of Elizabeth, like 
this one of 1578, would be in common use in the early © 
years of her successor ; and if the sending them over 
was still continued until that period, nothing would be 
more likely than that they would be further identified 
by G. B., standing for M. B., or MAG. BRIT., substituted for 
the ANG. sco., etc., of his first coinage, sco. having been 
added to the old form, ANG. FR. ET HIB. In the second 
year of his reign, James made the alteration of style, 
which continued as MAG. BRIT., or M. B., until the time of 
George III, when BRITTANNIARVM or BRITT. supplanted 
it. Presuming, then, that the practice of remitting 
money to Holland still continued until 1604, the add- 
ing the Gc. B., either in England or Holland, would 
probably follow. After the Queen’s death the minters 
might not be so anxious as to disfiguring the royal 
countenance, and may have thought .it would not dis- 
please her successor if they treated it as the one before 
us has been treated. They must have known that 
she had cut off his mother’s head in a most unjusti- 
fiable manner, and had never shewn himself any kind- 
ness ; they may have, therefore, taken this method of 
shewing their regard for James. 

If, however, such a conjecture should be thought more 
ingenious than probable, another explanation of the diffi- 
culty may be suggested. In the first place it is evident 
that the profile need not have been touched at all, which, 
as we have seen in similar countermarked sixpences, has 
been spared. In these, as above mentioned, great care 
has been taken on this point. But then these counter- 
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marks were the simple arms of the state, and do not bear 
additional letters, as in this case. Whether this addi- 
tion made it necessary that the arms should be on a 
larger scale is doubtful. The letters might have been 
made smaller, and would probably have been so if they 
were ordinary mint-marks ; but at any rate the arms 
have been executed on such a scale as to interfere with 
the Queen’s head in a very disfiguring manner. It has 
been suggested by a high authority that the counter- 
mark was placed so as not to interfere with the rose on 
’ the opposite side, as the obliteration of the rose (which 
distinguishes the sixpence of Elizabeth from her groat) 
would lead to inconvenience and mistakes, the groat, 
or at least the milled groat, being similar in size to 
some of the sixpences. It would certainly, therefore, 
be necessary that the distinctive mark between the two 
coins should be carefully preserved. But this does not 
explain why the arms were on so large a scale as to 
deface the royal profile. That there was some distinct 
reason for not following existing examples may be 
assumed, and that reason appears to be the addition of 
the letters G. B. in a bold and conspicuous manner; and 
if this were so, then it is clear that the letters were not 
an after-thought, and a subsequent addition made neces- 
sary by the change of title of James’ second coinage ; 
but that the countermark was made larger on purpose 
to admit of the letters. It is, however, not impos- 
sible but that the countermark being larger than usual 
had nothing to do with the subsequent stamping of the 
letters, but that on the alteration of James’ title on his 
new coinage they were added either out of mere com- 
pliment or in compliance with his wish. All, however, 
that can be stated as certain is that, if the letters desig- 
nate Great Britain, they could not have been added 
before 1604. 
E. L. BarnweELt. 





@bituarp. 


’ Ricnarp Rotr Brasu, M.R.I.A.—In the death of Mr. Brash, which 
occurred on the 18th of January, we have to record the loss of a 
zealous archeologist, whose frequent contributions to our own and 
kindred Journals have rendered his name and opinions well 
known. Born in Cork, in 1817, he was brought up to his father’s 
business of builder, which, however, he relinquished after a while in 
order to devote himself to architecture, of which study he was pas- 
sionately fond ; and this gradually led him on to the further study 
of arehwology, which occupied his attention during many years of 
his life. His industry and devotion to the cause are attested by a 
list, lying before us, of some fifty papers contributed on the Early 
Architecture of Ireland, Round Towers, Sculptured Crosses, Inscribed 
Stones, Oghams, etc.—to the Ulster Journal of Archeology, The Trans- 
actions of the Kilkenny Archeological Association, The Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, The Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Scotland, The International Congress of Prehistoric Archeology, The 
Gentleman's Magazine, The Dictionary of the Architectural Publica- 
tion Society, The Cork Cuiverian and Archeological Society, and the 
Journal of our own Association. Among’ these we may mention 
those on “ An Elegy of Oorroy the sun of Darry” (1870, p. 234) ; 
“Mananan Mac Lir’ (1866, p. 187) ; “The Occupation of Ireland 
by the Romans” (1867, p. 83); and on several Oghams and In- 
scribed Stones, which will be remembered for the lively controversy 
which they have stirred up. The most important, however, of his 
publications is entitled, ‘The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Ireland 
to the close of the Twelfth Century”, published in 1874; and we 
understand that his widow is about to publish a work on the Ogham 
question, which he had prepared for the press. 








Archeological Motes and Queries, 


Tue Earty History or tHe Manor or Hountineron (vol. 15, 3rd 
Series, p.228). A recent examination of the early records has thrown 
some light on what was obscure with reference to the early pos- 
sessors of this manor, and so it seems well to note the additional 
information obtained. The previous account attributes the posses- 
sion of the manor of Huntington to William de Braose, whose widow, 
Eve, had lands in Kington assigned to her as part of her dowry out 
of his lands, on her husband’s death in 1245. There can now be no 
doubt that he derived the manor from his grandfather, William de 
Braose, whose lands were seized on the occasion of his banishment 
and flight to France by King John in 1208, William de Braose 
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died in exile in 1211. On the 7th September, 1213, the king noti- 
fied to Engelram de Cygony that he had granted to Roger de Clif- 
ford, the honor of Kington in the county of Hereford, with the five 
knights who held of that honor, saving for the king’s service twelve 
knights holding of the same honor, on condition that Roger gave 
security, by his and his father’s charter, for the re-delivery of the 
honor on the king’s summons; the king at the same time directed 
' Engelram to let Roger have seisin, and to give him seed of the 
king’s gift to sow on the demesne lands (Patent Rolls, 15 John, 
p. 104). Kington was at this time probably the head of the aggre- 
gation of manors, afterwards held, when the castle was built at 
Huntington, as the honor or lordship of Huntington. The fee of 
Kington appears to have been in the king’s hands when the scu- 
tages of the twelfth and fifteenth years of King John were assessed 
(Close Rolls, 8 H. ITI, vol. i, p. 597). Soon afterwards, Giles de 
Braose, Bishop of Hereford, had a grant of all his father’s lands. 
He died on the 13th November, 1216, and the king then issued his 
directions (Pat. Rolls, 17th John, p. 159), after an expression of 
sorrow on the announcement of the Bishop’s death, for the delivery 
of the castles and lands, late of William de Braose, which were in 
the bishop’s hands, to William Earl Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, for 
the King’s use. Reginald de Braose, as the bishop’s brother, was 
entitled to the inheritance, but he had espoused the cause of. the 
barons against the king. Feeling the importance of gaining over 
Reginald to his side, the king wrote to him on the 26th May, 1216, 
that, in accordance with his petition, Reginald might, on his return 
to the king’s allegiance, have the lands, late of William de Braose 
his father, subject to the same fine and agreement as Giles the 
bishop had made with the king. On the 28th May, Reginald had 
a safe conduct to come and do his homage and fealty (Pat. Rolls, 
18 John, p. 184). The king’s death probably interfered with this 
arrangement, for on the 5th January following (1216-7) a letter was 
written in the young king’s name to Reginald, exhorting him to re- 
turn to the king’s fealty and service, and promising that, if he did 
so, he would be restored to all his rights as fully as King John 
had restored them to his brother Giles. This exhortation appears 
to have had the desired effect, for, on the 23rd June, the Sheriff of 
Herefordshire was informed of Reginald’s return to the king’s 
allegiance, and required to give him possession of all the lands of 
William de Braose in that county, in like manner as his father held 
them, when he left King John’s service (Close Rolls, 1 H. III, 
pp. 312, 335). Kington is mentioned as part of Reginald’s posses- 
sions in a mandate to the Baron of the Exchequer, dated 16th Oc- 
tober, 1221, that no greater scutage should be required from Regi- 
nald in respect of his manor of Kington than was due under King 
John’s grant (Close Rolls, 5 Henry III, p. 472) and in his acquit- 
tance from the scutages assessed, 12 and 15 John, before referred 
to. It is again mentioned in a letter of Reginald to Hubert de 
Burgh, Justiciary, in which he writes that he is so much engaged in 
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the Marches as to be unable to come to the Justiciary, and asks that 
he may have letters for his knights of the honor of Kington, which 
the king’s council has by the Justiciary’s favour granted to him (Shir- 
ley’s Royal Letters, vol. i, p. 90). Reginald died in 1222, and was 
succeeded by his son, William, to whom the Sheriff of Herefordshire 
was, in 12 H. III, directed to deliver possession of the castles of 
Radnor and Huntington, which belonged to Reginald his father. 
(Dugd. Baronage, p. 419.) R. W. B. 





PMiscellancous Potices. 


Two Blue Books of great interest and importance have recently 
been issued ; the one a new Domesday Book, giving a return of the 
owners of land in England and Wales (excepting the metropolis), 
together with the extent of their properties and the gross estimated 
rental. Since the survey instituted by William the Conqueror in 
1085, there has been no such account taken of the landed power of 
the kingdom: and, although it may not be perfect either in com- 
pleteness or accuracy, it is undoubtedly a record of national interest 
and value. It gives as the two largest landowners in North Wales, 
Lord Penrhyn and Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn ; in South Wales, 
the Earls of Cawdor and Lisburn. Cardiganshire supplies a ¢urious 
illustration of the present system of Welsh names; for, “ out of 
2,038 owners, no less than 1,044 are absorbed by the four surnames 
of Davies, Evans, Jones, and Williams; while the identical name 
and surname occur of John Williams 28 times; John Evans, 30; 
David Davies, 53; and John Jones, 70. The other is the Return 
moved for by Lord Hampton, of sums above £500 expended on 
church building in England and Wales since 1840, from which it 
appears that on this one item alone, and that exclusive of all outlays 
under £500, no less than £26,000,000 has been laid out by church- 
men within that time. The return for the four Welsh dioceses gives, 
for St. Asaph, £408,371 ; Bangor, £181,192; St. David’s, £374,453 ; 
and Llandaff, £145,111. 





In the diocese of St. David’s, we are glad further to record a very 
timely and appropriate movement for the restoration of the west-end 
of the Cathedral, as a memorial of the grand old man who so lately 
occupied the see. 


Tne ‘ Bill for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments”, which has 
lately been introduced into the House of Commons, proposes to create 
a permanent body of commissioners, of whom some are to be ex-officio 
and others nominated ; and it appends, in a schedule, a list of monu- 
ments over which they shall have control; but with a further power 
of applying the Act to any British, Celtic, Roman or Saxon remains, 
or to any monument which, in their opinion, is of the same kind as 
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those in the schedule, and which is not in any park, garden or plea- 
sure ground. To the object of the Bill we give our cordial support ; 
but we regret to find that, whilst England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and their great antiquarian societies, are scrupulously recognised in 
the composition of the commission, no account is taken of the Prin- 
cipality ; under which circumstances it is hardly to be wondered at 
that only the Plas Newydd tumulus and dolmen, and Arthur’s 
Quoit, Gower, are included in the schedule ; whilst Tre’r Ceiri, Maen 
Achwynfan and the numerous inscribed stones are passed over. 
But perhaps it is not yet too late to correct the omission. 


Barpsgy Istanp.—A short account of some discoveries recently 
made on this island may not prove uninteresting. Owing to the old 
houses having become very much dilapidated, a good deal of build- 
ing has been going on during the last two or three years, and in 
digging foundations some remains of the old Abbey and its former 
occupants have been found. When I went there last year,a mound 
was pointed out at the corner of the rick-yard, at a short distance 
from the south-west angle of the Abbey tower, which was stated to 
be full of bones that had been dug up by the islanders while tilling 
their land. It appears that the ground under the farmyard, rick- 
yard, gardens, and adjoining houses is full of bones, some to be 
found near the surface and some at the depth of three feet; and the 
ground round about is, in consequence, exceedingly rich. When the 
foundations of the buildings nearly opposite the western face of the 
tower were being cut, the quantity of bones dug up was incredible ; 
three skulls were found close together, and it would seem from their 
appearance that the bodies had been buried side by side in a long 
trench or grave, in which numbers of other bodies had also been 
interred. No indications of coffins have been found ; nor, as far as 
I know, have any bones of women or children been detected. In 
lowering the road last year, the workmen found many graves run- 
ning across from east to west, and at the depth of 24 feet; the 
sides being constructed of rough stones without mortar, and the top 
covered with large slabs. Each grave contained a skeleton in a 
very good state of preservation, the feet in every case pointing to 
the east ; these graves were too small to have contained a coffin, 
and yet, to judge from the size of the bones, some of them must 
have belonged to very tall men; many bones were also found above 
the graves up to near the surface. It is reported that the buildings 
belonging to the Abbey were situated along this side, and, indeed, 
some walls were found when cutting the foundations, but, as they 
were not followed out, it is impossible to tell what form they might 
take. It is singular that, although so much excavation has been 
going on in the island, scarcely any curiosities have been found: 
many years ago a portion of a bishop’s crosier, made of silver, was 
discovered ; and last year there was found, under a stone, a curiously 
shaped key, which seems to have formed a ring, key and seal in one. 
The ring is large enough to go on the third finger ; on the top it 
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has a flat round piece of metal about half an inch in diameter, which 
may certainly have answered the purpose of a seal, but it bears no 
sign of an inscription; and on the opposite side is a round tapering 
piece of the same metal, which I think is bronze, about one inch 
and a half long; how this was used as a key, it is not easy indeed 
to say, unless it was intended for a latch. At no great distance 
from the place where the key was found, a gold noble of the time of 
Edward III came to light, as fresh as if it had only just come from 
the mint. These are the only things found that I know of. 
Glynllivon, March, 1876. F. G. Wynn. 


Discovery oF Human Remains at A Farm NEAR CLYNNOG.— 
About a month ago, a curious discovery of human remains was 
made at a farm called Bryn Ivan, which is about two miles east of the 
village of Clynnog. It appears that some workmen, in repairing a 
fence, had occasion to take up some sods and soil to put on the top; 
in digging, they noticed that there were some bones mixed with the 
soil, and this occasioned them to go down deeper; when suddenly 
the spade of one of them went right through the bottom of an urn ; 
they examined the hole, and found that there was another at the 
bottom, standing perfect, and quite full of calcined bones; this they 
took out, and, handling it too roughly, it fell to pieces in their 
hands. It was some days before I heard of the discovery, and as 
soon as possible I went over there. I was, however, too late to see 
the remains of the inner urn, the pieces having been carried away 
by people who had visited the spot; but the outer one was lying as 
it had been found, although a considerable portion of it as well had 
been broken off and taken away. I examined the spot, and it seems 
that a hole must have been dug, at the bottom of which was placed 
a rough slab, on this stood the urn containing the bones, and this 
was covered by the larger one, which was resting on the slab mouth 
downwards. Iwas unable to examine the soil carefully, as the snow 
at that time was lying very deep and the ground very hard, but as 
far as I could judge, the depth of the slab from the surface of the 
ground was about three feet. Irequested the tenant to take up the 
urn and send it me, which he did, but it arrived in a very shattered 
condition ; however, I have managed to put it together into some- 
thing like its original shape. The dimensions are as follows: From 
top to bottom fourteen inches; widest part, exterior, forty-seven 
inches in circumference ; the top, one foot in diameter. There is a 
rim inside two inches from the mouth, which reduces the opening 
to ten inches in diameter. The exterior is ornamented with rough 
rings running round, and the space between them, which is about 
an inch, is filled up with zigzag markings. The interior, from the 
mouth to the rim, is ornamented in the same manner. I could not 
find that there was any tradition attached to the locality, except 
that not very far from the place where the urns were found there is 
the traditional site of an old burial-ground. 

Glynllivon, March, 1876. F. G. Wynn. 
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How bip tae Lake-Dwe.iers Dispose oF THEIR DeapP—A 
Zurich paper reports a discovery which throws a light on this hitherto 
obscure question. Between Auvernier and Colombier, in the vicinity 
of two lake dwellings—one of the stone, the other of the bronze age 
—house-building excavations have brought to light a chamber sup- 
ported by upright stoues, and containing ten or fifteen skeletons, 
the skulls collected in one corner, the other remains in the centre. 
Near them were found a bear’s tooth, a wolf’s tooth, half a boar’s 
tooth, a small smooth bone disc, two hatchets of serpentine stone, 
a bronze needle (all these bored through), a small copper ring, and 
four small bronze child’s bracelets. It is supposed to be a family 
grave of a date transitional between the stone and the bronze ages. 
Guardian, February 16th, 1876. 


In the volume for 1868, p. 217, an account is given of some 
sepulchral discoveries at Porth Dafarch, near Holyhead. A further 
search has been instituted, and we learn that “some early pottery 
and evidences of a sepulchral deposit after cremation” have been 
found. As the subject is one of much interest we hope to hear more 
of it. 


Tue parish church of Bangor Is y Coed, so famous as the site of 
the monastery from which Dinoth headed the British bishops in the 
memorable interview with Augustine, is about to undergo a complete 
restoration. The chancel, which had been levelled by ordinance of 
Parliament in 1643, was restored in 1868; and now the nave and 
aisles are to follow. It is to be hoped that a sharp look out will be 
kept during the alterations, and that the coffin lids, figured in Pen- 
nant, may again be brought to light, and probably others which 
may have got worked up into the walls. The curious fresco on the 
south wall, too, should receive very careful treatment. 





Art the “Exhibition of Art Treasures” held at Leamington, in 
February, we perceive that one of our members, Mr. R. H. Wood, 
F.S.A., of Rugby, displayed his extensive and rare cullection of 
ancient charters and other MSS. The documents were very numerous 
and covered no less than ten yards of glass cases, and among them 
were several relating to the border counties and Wales. 


WE understand that a discovery of great interest has been made 
in the neighbourhood of Portmadoc, where some Roman remains 
have been found, and are awaiting further excavation in order to 
elucidate their extent and character. In a future number, we hope 
to publish a full and accurate account of them by our local secretary. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Association will take place 
at Abergavenny, on the 14th of August and following days, under 
the presidency of Mr. Freeman. The beauty of the neighbourhood, 
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the historic interest of the town itself, and the many memorable 
places within excursion-reach, offer a programme which can be rarely 
equalled. Its importance in Roman times as the “ Gobannium” of 
Antoninus ; its powerful line of barons in the middle ages ; the ruins 
of the once strong castle where William de Braos treacherously 
massacred Sitsyllt ap Dyfnwal and the chieftains of Powys; the 
remains of the ancient Benedictine priory, and its chapel, which is 
now the parish church, with its Herbert chapel and its numerous 
monuments ; the old parish church of St. John’s, now converted to 
other uses; Wern ddu, whence came the ancestors of the Herberts, 
Earls of Pembroke, of Carnarvon, and of Montgomery, and other 
powerful families ; the ancient mansions of Cwrt Over and Llanvi- 
hangel Court; the sites of the Alien Priory at Langua, and of the 
extinct chapel on St. Michael’s Mount; the fine ruins of Llanthony 
Abbey and of Raglan Castle, and the Roman remains at Caerleon 
and Caerwent ; although these form some of the chief, they are by 
no means the whole, of the objects of attraction that may fall within 
the compass of the excursions; and with such prospects, it is need- 
less to express an anticipation of a very successful gathering. 





Literary Potices. 


“ Tue Vision of Thurkil” is the title of a highly interesting article 
in the Journal of the British Archwological Association, vol. xxxi, 
part 4. Printed from a MS. in the British Museum, which dates 
from the middle of the thirteenth century, “ This little work belongs 
to a series of pre-Dantean visions of heaven and hell, which were 
especially favourite subjects with the monkish writers of England 
and Ireland.”” Among the other swere “ St. Patrick’s Purgatory”’, 
the “ Vision of Tundall”, the “ Vision of the Monk of Eynsham”, 
and the “ Vision of Stratfleur’. One very important point is the 
conclusion to which they lead us, that we have in them the prototype 
and groundwork of the well-known “ Visions of the Sleeping Bard’’ 
(Gweledigaethau y Bardd Cwsg), by Ellis Wynn of Glasynys, who is 
usually supposed to have drawn his inspiration from the Spaniard, 
‘ Quevedo. These visions would often form the subjects of the 
medieval miracle plays or interludes, and he could hardly fail to be 
acquainted with the versions of them that existed in the neighbour- 
ing library at Hengwrt, such as the “ Vision of Paul”, Preiddew 
Annwn, etc. The treatment of the subject, however, was quite 
independent; and adapted, with freshness and vigour, to the cir- 
cumstances of his own time. One of the visions of Thurkil, called 
“The Weighing of the Souls”, we are told, was a favourite subject 
for wall paintings; and we may add that it was also formerly repre- 
sented in stained glass in the east window of Llangystenin Church, 
in the diocese of St. Asaph. Can it be that we have the origin, by 
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a strange transposition, of the name “Old Nick”’, in the. belief con- 
nected therewith—that “ some souls stand for years in the icy pool 
(of purgatory) up to their chins or to their waists or only to their 
ankles, according to the orders of the guardian there, St. Nicholas” ? 
In an account of the “ Cistercian Abbey of St. Mary of the Cliff’, 
by Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, we have frequent comparison instituted 
between its buildings and features and those of Valle Crucis; so 
that a study of the one will be found of great service to the due 
understanding of the other. Another paper in the same volume, 
by Prebendary Scarth, on the remarkable “Camp at Worlebury 
Hill”, reminds us vividly of the system of defence adopted in Tre’r 
Ceiri in Carnarvonshire, so well described in a former volume of 
our Journal. Again, in view of our summer meeting, it may be 
well to note that the volume contains a copy of the grant made by 
Mathildis, Empress of the Romans, to “ Milo, Earl of Hereford, of 
the Castle and Honour of Abergavenny”, and a “ Confirmation by 
the same of a grant made by William de Berchele, to Tintern Abbey, 
of Kingswood, county Wilts”. A paper, and the discussion that 
followed, “‘On the Ancient Worship of Springs”, throws curious 
light on the customs that prevailed at so many of our Holy Wells, 
and deserves to be read in connection with that subject. And when 
we add to this already long list a notice of the “ beautiful carved 
Rood screen in the Church of Llangwm, Monmouthshire”, to which 
we hope to recur again, and an account of the Excursion of the 
Association to Chepstow and Tintern, it will be seen how full of 
interest to our members this volume of the Journal must prove. 


“*'M. Gaidoz, the editor of the Revue Celtique, began, some time ago, 
a course of twelve lectures in Paris, in connexion with the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques, on Celtic subjects, among which are the follow- 
ing: Celtic and Druidic Monuments, the Gaulish Race and Lan- 
guage, Gaulish Civilisation and Mythology, Wales and its Medieval 
Literature, [rish Medieval Literature, the Ossianic Question, and 
the Celts of the Nineteenth Century. The readers of the Revue 
Celtique, in this country,.do not require to be told that M. Gaidoz is 
no mean critic of history and glottology, and we sincerely hope that 
he will see his way to give his lectures a permanent form.” In this 
hope of The Academy, it is hardly necessary to add that we heartily 
share ; and none the less because M. Gaidoz is a member of our 
Association, and our corresponding secretary for France. 


Dr. Hermann Ebel.— The following particulars regarding the late 
Professor Ebel, in addition to the notice which appeared in the 
October number of the Archwologia Cambrensis, may not be devoid 
of interest to such of your readers as may have the second edition 
of Zeuss’ Grammatica Qeltica on their shelves. Herman Wilhelm 
Ebel, was born at Berlin, on the 19th of May, 1820, and studied at 
the University of his native city, and afterwards at that of Halle 
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(1836-40). From 1852 to 1858, he was one of the masters of the 
Gymnasium at Filehne, and during the following fourteen years he 
occupied a similar post at Schneidemiihl. At length his great merits 
were recognised, and, in 1872, he was appointed to the Chair of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Berlin, the chair once 
filled by Bopp; but, as we have seen, his tenure of it was of short 
duration. The name of the place of his death is Misdroy near Stet- 
tin, which by a wrong reading, appeared as Misdrag in the notice 
just alluded to. D.S. E. - 
January, 1876. 


A new edition of Ormerod’s valuable History of Cheshire is being 
published by Messrs. Routledge and Sons, under the care of Mr. 
Thomas Helsby of Lincoln’s Inn. Three of the fifteen parts, to 
which it is expected to extend, have already been issued; and they 
not only comprise Sir Peter Leycester’s History, King’s Vale Royal, 
and such additions as were needful to bring down Ormerod’s work 
to the present time; but they are enriched with copious notes 
throughout. Harleian MSS., Public Rolls, Ecclesiastical and Civil 
Documents, Diocesan Registers and Municipal Records, have all 
been carefully examined, and the result is that the present edition 
is not only far more complete, but also much more accurate than 
the original work. As it touches upon portions of our own history, 
and we propose returning more fully to its consideration, we will 
only add here that the work claims with justice to rank among the 
first county histories of the kingdom. The price at which it is now 
being issued, viz., a guinea each part, for the small paper edition, is 
to be raised after the issue of part v; and we therefore recommend 
any of our members who wish to become subscribers to it to send in 
their names at once to the publishers. 


Another work of great importance connected with the same and 
the adjoining counties, is the Domesday for Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Wales east of the Clwyd; of which a second and 
much improved edition is now ready for the press. The price of 
the two volumes will be, we understand, to subscribers a guinea and 
a half. 


Camden and Lhuyd.—In Dr. Nicholas’ Annals and Antiquities of 
the Counties and County Families of Wales, vol. i, p. 152, occurs a 
remarkable chronological inaccuracy. Speaking of Cardiganshire, 
he remarks: “ At the same time, it must in justice be remembered, 
that Camden, to compensate for his own uncongeniality to the sub- 
ject, sought the assistance of Edward Lhwyd, the most learned Welsh 
antiquarian and linguist of that day, who was also a native of this 
very county of Cardiganshire (born near Llanfihangel Geneu’r Glyn), 
to supplement the articles on the Welsh counties. The result of 
their combined labour, however, is most inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory.” Is it possible that a person undertaking the compilation of 
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a work like Dr. Nicholas’ book, could be unaware of the fact that 
Camden: had died nearly forty years before Edward Lhuyd was 
born? The author of the Britannia, as is well known, died in the 
year 1623, while our countryman was not born until 1660. Dr. 
Nicholas, in another part of the same volume (p. 180), refers to 
Lhuyd among the “ Remarkable Men of Cardiganshire,” and, though 
he no longer commits the blunder of making him contemporary 
with Camden, it is evident that he is still rather in the mist about 
him. ‘“ Edward Lhwyd, the eminent linguist and antiquarian, who, 
though we are accustomed to think of him as old Lhwyd, died 
at the early age of thirty-nine (1709), was born uear Geneu’r 
Glyn.” If Dr. Nicholas had applied the simple rule of subtrac- 
tion to the dates before him, he would have found that a man 
born in 1660 must have been forty-nine in 1709, and such was the 
age of Lhuyd, whether we call him “old” or not, at the time of his 
death.} J. H. 8. E. 





Inseriptiones Britannia Christiane is the title of Hiibner’s forth- 
coming volume, which is to be issued to subscribers in April. The 
period it embraces ranges from the sixth to the tenth century, and 
the inscriptions, which exceed two hundred in number, are chiefly 
from the Principality, Devon, and Cornwall. The publishers are 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate. 





Knill of Knill, County Hereford.—In printing two early and inte- 
resting deeds of the time of Edward I, relating to this family, a 
few prefatory remarks appear to be necessary. They were furnished 
to me, two or three years ago, by the late Sir John Walsham, who, 
as a descendant, inherited the property of the Knill family, and so 
became possessor of these deeds. : 

In Burke’s Eatinct Peerages, under the head “ Braose’’, the descent 
of the Knill family is trated from John, assumed to be a younger 
son of William de Braose (temp. John) and Maude de St. Valery, 
who had from his father the manor of Knill in the Marches of Wales ; 
but a reference to Dugdale’s ‘Baronage makes it doubtful whether 
this was so; and, in any case, the descent is merely a traditionary 
one, unsupported by documents. Nothing is known of this son 
John, further than that his father, in 5th John, gave the King a 
fine of £1,000 for the marriage of his son John to the widow of 
Hugh Bardolph ; and that in the following year William obtained 
an acquittance of his fine on payment of £75 into the Exchequer, 
on the ground that his son had only enjoyed his wife’s land for three 
quarters of a year. (Close Rolls, vol. i, p. 24.) It appears unlikely 





1 Dr. Nicholas appears to have got into sad confusion between Humphrey 
Llwyd and Edward Lhuyd, the former of whom may have assisted Camden; 
and instead of the latter being reckoned among the remarkable men of Car- 
diganshire, it was shewn pretty conclusively a little while ago, in Bygones, 
that he was a native of Shropshire.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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that John assumed the name of Knill, for the surname of Braose 
was used by the several members of that family until it became 
extinct in the male line in the time of Richard II. However this 
may be, the two deeds afford clear evidence that the manor of Knill 
belonged to the Knill family as early as the reign of Edward I. 

The Herald’s Visitation, which follows, does not carry the descent 
back as far as the parties named in the two deeds. 


From “Visitacion of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford, made by Claren- 
cieux Cook in the year 1569,” marked D. 12, fol. 104, 6, 105. 


“John Knyll of Knill in com. Heref. 


William Knyll 
J a Knill 
Jenkin _— dau. to Sir Richd. Devereux 





| 
Margery, dau. to Sir—=John Knill'=Sibil, dau. of Hugh Walter Roper 
John Whittington, | Roger Vaughan, 
Knt., of Pointley | 2nd wife 


I 
Francis=Jane, daur. to Hugh ap Lewis Eleanor m.to Katherine Anne 
Knill of Harton in com. Radnor Evan James 











| | | 
John  Sibil Barbara. 
* This visitation was taken on the information of said Francis Knyll.” 


John, the last in the pedigree, died unmarried in 1609, leaving 
his sister Barbara, his heiress-at-law. She married John Walsham, 
Esq., of Presteign. 


‘“‘ Hec est conventio facta inter Amiciam que fuit uxorJohannis de Knulle 
ex parte una et Ad de Lytone* ex altera videlicet quod dicta Amicia tra- 
didit dimisit et assignavit predicto Ade redditum suum quinque marcarum 
quem habuit et recipere consuevit de Johanne de Knulle filio suo pro dote 
sua sibi contingente in Buford Knulle et Upcote quousq’ idem Adam rece- 
perit quinquaginta tres marcas octo solidos quatuor denarios in quibus dicta 
Amicia predicto Ade tenebatur pro maritagio Jseude filie sua Qua propter 
ad solutionem predicte pecunie eadem Amicia in curia Christianitatis legi- 
time extiterat condempnata et quousque idem Adam reciperit de predicto 
redditu novem marcas et quadraginta denarios quos idem Ad. pro predicta 
Amicia solvet magistro Willelmo Andreo Clerico. Insuper predicta Amicia 
tradidit dimisit et assignavit predicto Ade totam dotem suam in Halyton 
et Knolle cum viginti solidis quos recipere consuevit de Johanne le Child 





1 Sheriff of Radnorshire in 1561, and Member of Parliament for town of 
Radnor, 1 and 2 Philip and Mary. 
2 Eyton, near Alberbury, Salop. 
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pro dote sua sibi contingente in Dudlebury' habendum rationabilia? estove- 
ria sua in domo predicti Ade seu quod decet per duodecim annos et dimidium 
a confectione presencium proxime sequentium et plenarie completorum 
infra quem terminum idem ad recipiet de predictis redditibus ac tenemen- 
tis totum suum predictum debitum Dicta vero Amicia omnes predictos 
redditus ac tenementa predicta dicto Ade et ejus assignatis per predictum 
terminum warantizabit et defendet. Ad hec omnia fideliter et sine dolo 
facienda et tenenda tam dicta Amicia quam dictus Ad. sacris sacrosanctis 
affidarunt et presenti scripto se obligarant In cujus rei testimonium pre- 
senti scripto ad modum cirographi confecto alternatim sigilla sua apposue- 
runt. Hiis testibus Johanne de Knulle Rogero More Ad.de Lorimer Her- 
wardo Robin Will’o le Poer et aliis Data apud Eyton die lune proxime 
post festum Sti. Michel anno regni regis Edwardi vicesimo primo.” 


“Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego moony dominus de Knulle dedi 
concessi et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi Philippo de Brompton’ clerico 
et Thome filio Thome Leueday pro quadam summa pecunie quam michi 
dederunt premanibus duas particulas prati jacentem ex parte orientali Le 
Wetemore inter terram Magistri Simonis. Sueham ex quacumque parte 
Tenendum et habendum sibi et heredibus eorum de dominis feodi illius 
libere quiete bene jure hereditario et in pace in perpetuum Reddendo 
annuatim ipsi et heredibus eorum vel eorum assignatis dictis dominis feodi 
illius servitia indebita et consueta prout pertinet Ego vero predictus 
Radulphus dominus de Knulle et heredes mei dictas particulas prati cum 
suis pertinentiis predictis Philippo clerico et Thome filio Thome Leueday et 
eorum heredibus vel eorum assignatis contra omnes homines et feminas 
warrantizabimus et in perpetuum defendemus In cujus rei testimonium 
huic presenti carte sigillum apposui Hiis testibus /ggram* Carbone de 
‘Harton Johanne filio Johannis de Knulle Johanne Underhulle Willelmo 
le Brut de Bromtone Thoma filio Willielmi Leueday de eadem Ricardo filio 
Margerie de eadem et multis aliis, 

(u. 8.) “Sigillum Radulphi de Knull.” 


The deed is apparently of the latter end of the reign of King 
Edward I, or beginning of Edward II. The seal is curious and 
well preserved ; the legend as above. R. W. B. 








Rebiewos. 


Tue Episcopan Succession 1N ENGLAND, ScoTLanD, AND IRELAND, 
A.D. 1400 to 1875, wirH ApporInTMENTs TO MONASTERIES AND 
Extracts FROM CoNnstsToRIAL Acts, TAKEN FROM MSS. In Pous- 
Lic AND Private Liprarigs In Rome, Ftorence, Botoana, 
RavENNA, AND Paris. By W. Maziere Bravy. Vol. I. Rome, 
Tipographia della Pace, 1876. 


THE unexplored treasures of the Italian archives have often been a 
subject of wistful longing to us when endeavouring to clear up some 
obscure portion of our medisval church history, or to supply some 





1 Diddlebury, Salop. 2 Maintenance and nourishment. 
3 Brampton, in the parish of Presteign, adjoining Knill. 
* These words altered from one to two in parcels. 5 Ingelram. 
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missing link in the chain of its historical characters. In part, this 
wish meets with its gratification in the work before us; as Mr. 
Maziere Brady appears to have enjoyed unusual advantages, of 
which he has made most diligent use, in the researches which he 
has undertaken among their rich stores, with the object of “ tracing 
from Roman archives the succession of archbishops and bishops in 
the sees in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of collecting from 
authentic sources documentary illustrations of the period when Eng- 
land broke off relations with Rome, and ceased to be a Catholic 
nation.” The period is so critical, and its issues so important, that 
we cannot but welcome any additional light thrown upon it from 
authentic sources; and we have many such gleams in these pages, 
which treat of the episcopal succession in England, Scotland, and 
the provinces of Armagh and Dublin in Ireland. The two remain- 
ing provinces of Cashel and Tuam will be treated of in the 
second volume, which will also “ contain a selection of Consistorial 
Acts relating to the three kingdoms, and an account of the restora- 
tion of the Catholic hierarchy in England.” 

In a preface of twenty pages, Mr. Maziere Brady describes suc- 
cinctly the different kinds of records which he has consulted, the 
occasion of their compilation, and the manner of the transmission of 
copies of some of them into private collections ; so that we are placed 
at once in a position to estimate their value as evidence. They 
embrace mainly the consistorial acts or registers of decrees of the 
Pope’s Consistory, with whom lay the nomination to the episcopate 
to the time of the quarrel with Henry VIII; the archives of the 
Holy Office and the Propaganda, to whom successively the appoint- 
ments were transferred ; the briefs of appointment and the registers 
of ordination, and of the payment of certain taxes which those elected 
had to discharge. Such documents, of course, speak only from the 
Roman stand-point; and they not only ignore those bishops who 
were ordained after the Edwardian rite; but they pass over those 
also who, ordained after the Roman rite, yet consented to the line 
which Henry took in the matter of the supremacy, and did not profit 
by the powers which were granted to Cardinal Pole for “ rehabili- 
tating bishops who had been intruded into English sees in time of 
schism, and for granting them dispensations for all irregularities 
contracted in schism” (p. 5). The work, however, is not otherwise 
controversial; and its statement of facts, in so far as we have been 
able to test it by a somewhat minute examination of those portions 
which relate to our four Welsh sees, is carefully accurate; whilst 
some names, previously unknown to our Church historians,. are 
mentioned in it, and others have additional light thrown upon them. 
Thus, for instance, we learn for the first time the names of two suffra- 
gan bishops of St. Asaph, viz., Alphonsus de Villasanta, of the order 
of Friars Minor, appointed by papal provision in 1526, under the 
title of Bishop of Sabula in partibus infidelium ; and William Duffid, 
similarly provided in 1531, under the title of Bishop of Ascalon. . 
In the see of Bangor we find the name of Lewis Bifort, and are told 
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that “‘ he was probably the one who was translated thence to Ross in 
Scotland, on 14th February, 1418” (p. 80). There seems to be some 
difficulty, however, as to the date of his consecration; for whilst 
his predecessor, Nichols, is represented as occupying the see from 
1408-1416, Bifort sat in the Council of Constance a.p. 1414, as 
“Ludovicus Bangor”. In Llandaff, on the other hand, we have no 
mention of Fulford, whom Browne Willis gives, though with some 
hesitation, as the successor of Bishop de la Zouche. It is rather 
curious that the last papal provisions made in Henry’s reign, and at 
his instance, should have been the appointment of Thomas Cranmer 
to Canterbury, and the transfer of William Duffid from St. Asaph 
to act as a suffragan or auxiliary bishop to him. It is also interest- 
ing to learn that, after the split with Henry, “the Pope maintained 
an independent succession, hitherto unnoticed and unknown, in the 
two English bishoprics of Salisbury and Worcester”, throughout the 
reigns of Edward VI and Mary. 

It is, however, to the second volume of the work that we look 
forward with the greatest interest; for there we are promised not 
simply an enumeration of names and payments, but Acts of the 
Holy Office and the Propaganda, and also some information, at least 
to be derived from “ the confidential reports concerning the state of 
religion in Great Britain, made by Gregori Panzani, in 1637, to 
Urban VIII; by Cardinal Albici to Innocent X; by Agretti, the 
Belgian nuncio (in whose province Great Britain and Ireland lay) 
to the Propaganda in 1669; by the Abbe Airoldi to the Propaganda 
in 1670: by Baldeschi to the Propaganda in 1670 and 1672; and 
by Urbano Cerri, secretary to the Propaganda, to Innocent XI, in 
1677.” When to this list we add that the periods treated of embrace 
the Landian revival, and the movement of James II to reinstate 
Romanism, it will be seen what an important contribution it may 
prove to the history of those times. 





Tue LireRATURE OF THE Kymry; being a Critical Essay on the 
History of the Language and Literature of Wales during the 
Twelfth and two succeeding Centuries; containing numerous 
Specimens of Ancient Welsh Poetry in the Original and accom- 

anied with English Translations. By. Taomas StepHens. Second 

dition. Edited, with the Author’s Additions and Corrections, 
by the Rev. D. Sivan Evans, B.D.; with a Life of the Author 
by B. T. Wittiams, Esq., Q.C. London; Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1876. 


WE are glad to welcome this new edition of a work which has become 
of standard importance on the subject of which it treats. Based 
upon an essay, which won the prize offered by the late Prince Con- 
sort, at the Abergavenny Histeddfod in 1848, on “The Literature 
of Wales during the Twelfth and Succeeding Centuries’’, the first 
edition, published at the expense and risk of Sir John Guest in 1849, 
was reviewed in the volume of the Archwologia Cambrensis for the 
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following year, where will be found a very full summary of its con- 
tents, and a highly favourable opinion of its great merits. The 
— edition, for which the author had been for some years col- 
ecting materials, but only a portion whereof had been completed at 
the time of his death, contains only some of the additions which he 
had contemplated. For we learn from the preface that “it was his 
intention to rewrite the part relating to the alleged discovery of 
America by Prince Madog ap Owain Gwynedd in the twelfth cen- 
tury, upon which his opinion had undergone a considerable change ; 
“to treat of the Triads at greater length, in order to ascertain their 
true historical value, and to devote a section to the unravelling of the 
fable of Hu Gadarn’”’. Probably there was no other Welsh scholar 
so competent, from wide acquaintance with the necessary material, 
and the fearless exercise of an exuberant critical faculty, to throw new 
light on these subjects. We differ widely from his sentiments, and 
question some of his conclusions; indeed, we are told that he would 
himself probably have modified some of his statements respecting 
the poems attributed to the early bards, in accordance with views 
put forth by him in some of his later contributions to this Journal. 
This admission, however, makes us regret his early death the more, 
because the enthusiasm of his critical zeal would have become tem- 

ered by a little less of that assertiveness which appears even more 
markedly from his biography to have distinguished him also in 
politics and religion. 

The Life, which is evidently the work of a sympathetic mind, 
helps us to realise the stand-point and surroundings of our author, 
and to understand more fully their influence on his method. We 
are, indeed, amazed that with the few advantages he possessed, with 
the pressure of his duties as a chemist’s apprentice, and then the 
charge of the business in a populous town, in the promotion of 
whose social and intellectual interests he took no mean part, he 
should have been able not merely to read the vast amount of diffi- 
cult material to which the work itself bears witness, but to have so 
digested it as to produce such a result, and that at the early age of 
twenty-eight! The catalogue of essays on a variety of subjects 
which have already been enumerated in our obituary notice (1875, 
87, 196), attests his insatiable love of reading, and his indefatigable 
devotion to literary work. That in so large a field, and one con- 
cerned with so much obscure and difficult material as The Literature 
of the Kymry, there should be occasional crudeness of speculation 
and discrepancy of conclusion, is not to be wondered at ; and of 
this Mr. Stephens was probably himself much more conscious, 
as his editor appears to admit in the preface, than his biographer 
seems inclined to acknowledge. Indeed, we observe a marked dif- 
ference in his treatment and his estimate of the bards and the 
clergy, in the chapters which treat respectively of Bardism and the 
Mabinogion. In the one case he appears to glow with a strong 
sympathy for the bards, as if he beheld in them and their relation to 


1 See Arch. Camb., 1851, p. 147. 
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the current theology of their day, the type of his own theological 
attitude ; in the other, laying aside theology and appealing to litera- 
ture, he treats the clergy in a much fairer and more appreciative 
spirit. We could wish also that his biographer had extended to 
others, when they differed from our author, a little more of that for- 
bearance, not to say acknowledgment of possible right, which he 
claims instinctively as his due, whenever he differs from them. 
An interesting suggestion as to “the first of the Arthurian Cy- 
clus”, we are half sorry to see summarily, but of necessity, extin- 
guished in an editorial note at p. 420. We observe that the ren- 
dering of “‘ Drwy undeb erchir Brindawd”, p- 101, pointed out as 
faulty in the former notice of the work, remains as it was. The 
position assigned to Dygen Vreiddin (p. 16, foot-note) within the 
Radnorshire boundary, is evidently a slip for Montgomeryshire. 
Upon the whole, however, both the editor and the biographer have. 
done their parts well; and whatever may be the far future of Mr. 
Stephens’s work, when still greater critical appliances shall have 
been brought to bear upon our early works in poetry and prose— 
and we believe it will always occupy a very high place—there can 
be no doubt that, at present and for some time to come, a close and 
careful study of its positions will be essential to the scholar for the 
investigation of the many difficulties that surround the early Kym- 
ric literature. 





CORRIGENDA. 


Vol. 1875, p. 350, 1. 12, for ship read ships. 


4 » 1, 22, for south-eastern read south-western. 





